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HERE is an end of prose, 
Now for the joy of rhyme! 
Here is the crimson rose 
And the summer's prime! 
Dewy and fresh on the slender vine, 
' Through the green curtains the blossoms shin 
; Summer is here, 
And the wind sings clear :— 
“Sweetheart, sweetheart, be mine!” 














Here not a doubt shall mar 
Hopes that are set to tune! 
Here is the silver star 
In the skies of June! 
Deep in the dusk where the branch 








twine, 
Listen,—the lilt of a lyric line: 
Summer is here, 
And the bird sings clear :— 
‘Sweetheart, sweetheart, b 
[mine ! 
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THE IMMORTAL THREE. 


By ROBERT BURNS WILSON 


UNHASTING, but delaying not, 

Their even steps keep even pace 

With life, and time, and man’s doomed race; 
Soon passing—passing soon, forgot. 


Comes rich-robed Memory; looking back, 
Which way the vanished days are gone ; 
Her quenchless torch in her right hand ; 
With backward-glancing eyes that strain 
Across the past’s receding plain, 

The desert of oblivion. 











THE IMMORTAL THREE. 








) ¥ ? ? W/ 
Drawn by Robert Burns Wilson THE DESERT OF OBLIVION 





But not alone upon life’s track 

Comes Memory :—Whoso looks, shall see 
Beside her, ranging sea and land, 
Wherever bends her endless course, 
Pale-featured Sorrow, and the gray, 
Unsleeping lion of Remorse. 


Swift-limbed they move with even pace, 
Together, these immortal three ; 
These three, that never quit the chase 

Wherever souls of mortals be. 


Wherever souls of mortals be :— 
Wherever on life’s toiling way 

They turn; be they or strong or fleet— 
Earth knows no sheltering covert free 
From these close-following, tireless feet. 





No lingering for the sun to rise: 

No weariness at dusk they know, 
Night holds no darkness for their eyes, 
No barrier hinders where they go. 
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THE IMMORTAL THREE. 











Drawn by Robert Burns Wilson. 
“THESE WILL THE HELPLESS DEAD PURSUE.” 





Swift-limbed they move with even pace, 
Together, these immortal three ; 

These three, that never quit the chase 
Wherever souls of mortals be. 





Through storm and battle—and along 

The dallying ways of love and song; 
Through quiet fields where mild-eyed Peace 
Siniles on the happy world’s increase ; 

Go they from hut or palace door, 

And be their world rich-grown or bleak, 
Still, seeking, mortals ever more, 

Find not the happiness they seek. 


Wherever on life’s toiling way 

They turn, the glimmering shadows fall ; 
Alike upon the desert-plain 

And on the wind-blown, grassy lea: 





The while the city’s bastioned wall 

Is slowly crumbled in decay, 

Still, tossed upon a troubled sea, 

In vain they seek some happier shore ; 
They seek some happier shore in vain. 
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THE IMMORTAL 7HREE. 





Which way the rounded sail may strain ; 


However fair the winds that blow; 

Day after day, they drift amain, 

Where deeper seas still deeper grow: 
More dark the skies, more strange to view 
The dim land they are journeying to. 


So deep the dark abyss—so deep 

The darkness of the rolling cloud 

Which swings and sways, but never drifts 
An instant from its place, nor lifts 

Its dreadful shadow from that brink 
Where Silence, in her misty shroud, 
Stands, pressing on her wordless lips 

The hush of moveless finger-tips, 

While, by her threatening glance, she draws 
The line, which, whoso passes, slips 

Into the soundless gulf of sleep! 


So deep the dark abyss—so deep 

The gulf of unawakening sleep :— 

So deep, indeed, may not one think, 

All following footsteps, here, shall pause ? 
Here, Sorrow and Remorse be stayed,— 
That Memory, baffled here, shall sink 
Undone beside the yawning brink, 

And, in oblivious dust, be laid 

Her torch, extinguished in the gloom 
Which it no farther may illume. 


But these, if what is writ be true, 
These will pursue the helpless dead ; 
However far the fields they tread, 

These will the helpless dead pursue. 


Swift-limbed they move with even pace, 
Together, these immortal three ; 

These three, that never quit the chase 

Wherever souls of mortals be. 














CONCERNING THE INDEPENDENCE OF CUBA. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


be December last, recognizing that Spain was likely to present a_ special 
interest for the public, Mr. Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor was invited to visit the 


Spanish capital in behalf of THE COSMOPOLITAN, study the sentiment re- 
garding Cuba by talks with those in highest authority, and determine the dis- 
position of the Spaniards towards a proposition which had been advanced in 


THE COSMOPOLITAN in November, and which involved the independence of the 
Cubans in consideration of a guarantee of one hundred millions of dollars by the 
United States. At that time the cause of Cuban independence was by no means so 
far advanced as it seems at this writing, and it was hoped that Mr. Taylor, through 
the exceptional facilities commanded by his personal acquaintance, might be able 
to be of service both to Spain and the cause of freedom and humanity. Speak- 
ing the Spanish language fluently, and enjoying many friendships among 
Spaniards, Mr. ‘aylor had ready access to distinguished circles and was even 
granted an audience with the Queen Mother herself. Unfortunately he found 
no disposition to consider a compromise of any kind on the Cuban question, and 
while everywhere received with marked courtesy, was unable to secure any 
consideration of the subject proposed by THE COSMOPOLITAN. It would have been 
well for Spain if there had been a greater willingness to recognize the conditions 








which prevail with reference to Cuba ; and 


performed a higherservice for 
ever, what is Spain’s and 
advantage to THE CosMmo- 
papers altogether will appear 
this issue, on Madrid, will 
teresting. That which will 


on “The Evolution of the 
be looked forward to as a 
period of uncertainty. Per- 


issue shall appear, we may 
war with Spain. Let us hope, 
will receive recognition at 
men, and that the United 
able relations with a country 
question of Cuban indepen- 
always only the most friendly 
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~PAIN’S capital might be roughly de- 
» scribed as a composite photograph 
of Paris and Washington with two dis- 
tinctive features of its own—the Court 
and the Puertadel Sol. There is nothing 
Spanish about Madrid except a few Span- 
iards lounging in the sun with shoulders 
enveloped in the national capa or long, 
graceful cloak, once so universal but now 
fast disappearing, or the devout maidens 
and demure duefias dressed in somber 
black, their glossy hair wrapped in the 
graceful folds of lace mantillas, picking 





CAPITAL 


in no way could Mr. ‘Taylor have 


his Spanish friends. How- 
Cuba’s loss is not without 
POLITAN readers. Five 


in the Magazine. That in 
be found exceptionally in- 
follow in the July number 
Spaniard of To-Day,’’ will 
study valuable to us at this 
haps, even before the July 
be embroiled in a_ serious 
however, that The Inevitable 
the hands of Spanish states- 
States may maintain amic- 
towards which, outside of the 
dence, it entertains now and 
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OF SPAIN. 


HOBART C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 


their way through the crowded streets at 
the hour of morning mass. Except for 
these and an occasional Spanish cart with 
its string of awkward mules, there is 
little to remind one of romantic Spain. 
There are, to be sure, the beggars, but 
the beggars are not picturesque like those 
of Andalusia ; they are merely repulsive 
and clamorous. The houses, the streets, 
the life of Madrid, are essentially Parisian 
on a somewhat reduced scale, while the 
general aspect of the city is that of Wash- 
ington. 
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Like Washington, too, it is a capital of 
deliberate creation, not of circumstance, 
and it is merely acapital. Although in 
the number of its inhabitants Madrid is 
the largest city of Spain, it is in no sense 
the commercial metropolis. Indeed, with- 
out the Court, the host of governmental 
officials, and idle people with money to 
spend whom the Court attracts, it could 
not exist a day. It is essentially a city 
of government and pleasure, and the bus- 
inessis mostly confined to purveying tothe 
wants of the functionary and the frivolous. 

As a capital, the city owes its existence 
to the vagaries of two men. Charles v. 
found that the dry climate agreed with 
his gout, and his son, Philip 1., could 
discover no more dreary spot for the 
building of his monastic palace, the Es- 
corial, than the point where the barren 
wind-swept plain of Madrid verges into 
the bleak, rwgged mountains of the Gua- 
darrama. Sothe cities of Toledo, Seville, 
and Valladolid, naturally fitted to be cap- 
itals of Spain, were deserted, and the new 
city sprang into being. To-day this 
brightest and gayest of Spanish towns 
rises crisp and new in the center of a 
plain almost as barren as the great Amer- 
ican desert. The sun scorches in sum- 
mer, the wind chills in winter, yet for 
three centuries, in obedience to the whims 
of two capricious kings, this city has 
grown and thriven in the desolate center 
of a fertile land. 

As has been said, the distinctive fea- 
tures of Madrid are the Court and the 
Puerta del Sol. The Court is individual, 
because it represents the last of Bourbon 
power and is swayed by all the Bourbon 
etiquette of Louis x1v. The Puerta del 
Sol is the center of Madrid,—an oval plaza 
whence the principal streets radiate in all 
directions,—a sort of Place de l’Opera 
without the opera but with more life and 
movement, for nowhere do idlers congre- 
gate as they do in the Puerta del Sol. 
The name signifies «Gate of the Sun.”’ 
There is no gate, but there is plenty of 
sun, and that is the secret of its popu- 
larity as a lounging place. The Spaniard 
of the middle and lower classes is never 
so happy as when ‘tomando el sol,”’ 
taking a sun bath. It is indeed a neces- 
sity to his well-being in winter, for his 
house is so damp and frigid, with no 
appliance for heating except the miserable 
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charcoal brazier, that the only place he 
can warm himself is in the sun. In fact, 
the sun is called the poor man’s brazier. 

Judging by the crowds which swarm 
the Puerta del Sol and the adjoining 
streets, the population of Madrid seems 
composed principally of idlers. This in 
the American sense is partly true. The 
people do not work as we do. The shops 
are opened at nine or even ten o'clock ; 
the government offices keep short hours, 
and the people when not at work are 
always in the streets standing in groups 
about the Puerta del Sol, or sauntering 
leisurely through the Alcala and the Car- 
rera San Geronimo—the principal shop- 
ping streets. 

In the Anglo-Saxon sense of the word, 
the Spaniard never walks (except in Bar- 
celona where every one is busy), he 
merely loiters, and it is amazing to see 
how much satisfaction he seems to find 
in this innocent amusement. 
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HIS 


There are Anglomaniacs in the smart 
society of Madrid as there are wherever 
sinart society exists, and they wear 
London clothes, and walk, and play polo 
because Englishmen do, but they are no 
more real Spaniards than their proto- 
types of New York are real Americans. 
The daily life of the «*Madrilefio’’ does 
not begin until noon, and from then until 
the early morning hours, unless he is one 
of the unfortunates whom necessity drives 
to work, he is ever in the streets, the 
café, or the theater. Life is made cheap 
enough for him, too, as for the price of a 
cup of coffee he can spend half the day in 
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a café, and as the theaters—except the 
opera—are so moderate in their charges. 

The theaters of Madrid are unique in 
their way. You do not buy your ticket 
for an entire play or evening but for one 
act (or function), or as many acts or func- 
tions as you desire to see. Thus, to go 
at the beginning and sit to the bitter end, 
at half past one in the morning, requires 
a handful of tickets, from which one is 
collected at the beginning of each act. 

One of the many charms of Madrid is 
its compactness. You can drive from one 
end to the other in half an hour; the 
streets in the main are broad, except in 
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the old parts where 
there is still a dash 
of local color in the 
shape of tortuous 
lanes and hanging 
balconies; but the 
greater part of the 
town is new and 
French, with straight 
boulevards and well- 
built houses modern 
and monotonous. 

The government 
buildings are situated 
here and there as they 
are in Washington, 
huge modern piles of 
brick and stone with 
pseudo-classical out- 
lines, commonplace 
most of them, in con- 
trast with the noble 
monuments of the 
older Spanish cities. 
The Senate Chamber 
is an old monastery rebuilt and modern- 
ized since 1835, but so completely trans- 
formed that one looks in vain for signs 
of the former cloister. The hall is small 
but comfortable and reminds one some- 
what of the Supreme Court Chamber at 
Washington. There are several modern 
paintings of historical subjects scattered 
through the buildings, and surrounding 
the hall are a series of bright and cozy 
committee rooms. 

It is the irony of fate to find the modern 
Spanish Senate domiciled in the former 
house of Augustinian friars. Spain has 
changed since the days of the Inquisition, 
though one doubts whether the fact is 
recognized in America. Motley and Pres- 
cott wrote of a period covering merely a 
century of Spanish greatness and Spanish 
cruelty ; but the Spain of to-day is judged 
in America by that period, and the judges 
forget that the contemporaneous sove- 
reigns in England were Henry vVIIt., 
Bloody Mary, and Elizabeth, with whom 
Ferdinand and Isabella, Charles v., and 
even Philip 11., do not lose entirely bv 
comparison, judged from the standpoint 
of cruelty. But that is a digression, and 
there are features of the Spanish Senate 
worthy of notice, as it is a happy com- 
promise between the English, French, and 
American upper houses. The senators 
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are of three classes: 
grandees with an an- 
nual rental from land 
of $10,000, sitting by 
right of inheritance; 
senators for life ap- 
pointed.by the crown, 
and lastly, senators 
elected by the Church, 
the royal academies, 
the universities, and 
each province, for the 
term of the Parlia- 
ment. The two former 
classes make up one- 
half of the House, and 
the elected senators 
the remainder. The 
total number of sena- 
tors is three hundred 
and seventy-two. The 
House of the Deputies 
—Congreso de Dipu- 
tados—is in a modern 
building begun in 
1843, during the reign of Isabel ur. Like 
the Senate, it is tastefully furnished. The 
facade has a classical portico, and the 
general outline is much like the White 
House in Washington. There are four 
hundred and fifty deputies, representing 
the forty-nine provinces of Spain, Cuba, 
and Puerto Rico. The Cuban delegation 
consists of thirty representatives, while 
Puerto Rico has sixteen, which is the 
proportion its population bears to that of 
the Peninsula. One curious fact in re- 
lation to the present Cortez is, that while 
the president of the upper house is un- 
titled, the speaker of the Chamber, the 
Marquis de la Vesa de Armifo, is a gran- 
dee with several titles dating back to 
1679. ‘The latter prefers the more active 
field of the lower house to the Senate, a 
seat in which he is entitled to by birth. 

Among the other public buildings are 
the offices of the nine different ministries 
into which the government is divided, 
most of them imposing enough but mod- 
ern and uninteresting. Apropos of the 
ministry of war, and in view of the numer- 
ous generals one reads of in connection 
with the Cuban war, it is amusing to note 
that while the peace footing of the Spanish 
army is about one hundred thousand men, 
there are on the active list five captain- 
generals, thirty-nine lieutenant-generals, 




















sixty generals of division, and one hun- 
dred and sixty brigadier-generals, making 
an average of one generai to every three 
hundred and seventy soldiers. No won- 
der the Spanish arms have not yet proved 
successful. This preponderance of gen- 
erals is due in part to the fact that in 
making peace with theCarlists the officers 
in the Carlist army were taken into the 
official fold and given their relative rank 


in the regular establishment. But the 
curse of Spain is officialdom. If two- 
thirds of the governmental positions 
could be done away with, Spain might 


to-day be prosperous. But the momenta 
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than a magazine article, and after the last 
word has been written, the sights must 
still be seen to be appreciated. What 
description could do justice to the royal 
picture gallery in the Prado? One can 
say that this collection is considered the 
finest in the world, but that it is rather a 
collection of splendid gems than a com- 
plete chronological series of schools. One 
can say that there are sixty-two Rubens, 
fifty-three Teniers, ten Raphaels, forty- 
six Murillos, sixty-four Valasquez, twenty- 
two Vandykes, forty-three Titians, thirty- 
four Tintorettos, twenty-five Veroneses, 
fifty-eight Riberas, and ten Claudes hang- 
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butcher, baker, or candlestick maker ac- 
quires a competence, his son must be in 
the government service, in order that he 
may be a gentleman. 

In talking of the government, one is in 
danger of forgetting the sights of Madrid : 
the museums, the picture gallery, the 
royal armory, the palace, the royal stables, 
the churches, libraries, hospitals, and the 
hundred and one institutions which go to 
make up a European capital. Madrid has 
them all in abundance, and the tourist 
sees them in the hurried manner of the 
tourist. A description of such sights falls 
more within the province of a guide-book 
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ing on the walls of that gallery, not to 
mention the Wouvermans, the Snyders, 
the Goyas, etc. ; but when it has been 
said, what idea does it convey of that 
marvelous collection of paintings? 

A week, a month, a year, would be too 
little to spend studying the gallery of 
the Prado, and yet the passing tourist 
rushes through its halls in a morning, or 
at most, in a day. 

The royal armory, too, contains a 
unique collection of arms and armor. 
The nucleus was collected by Charles v. 
and has been added to since. The French 
have pilfered it as they have everything 
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else in Spain on which they could lay 
their hands, and it has suffered from fire, 
but in spite of all, the collection is still 
probably the finest in the world. 

Yet after all has been said the real 
sights of Madrid are not many. The 
Cook’s tourist does them all in three 
days. Madrid is essentially a social city, 
and it is the people that attracts one 
most. But not the common people as in 
the provinces ; for in this sense there is 
little of the national life to be seen. The 
common people are merely shop-keepers 
and workmen—bourgeois and ouvriérs, 
as they are the world over. It is in the 
social life of Madrid that one finds much 
that is interesting. One meets there the 
governing classes of the country—the 
people who stand for Spain before the 
world. Madrid is so out of the beaten 
track that its society has not been flooded 
with foreigners. Strangers are some- 
what of a rarity, and are looked on 
askance. 

The Spaniard is reserved, and unlike 
the American does not throw open 
his arms to the foreign Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. Even the diplomats are not 
social idols in Madrid as they are in 
Washington and Newport, and but a 
limited few are received into the inner 
bosom of the smart set. But if the 


Spaniard knows you, and is assured that 
you are a reputable member of society, 
and above all, if he likes you, he will be- 
come the most charming of hosts, the 
best of friends. One has known many 
foreigners but none whose friendship is 
so warm and sincere as that of the well- 
bred Spaniard. But of well-bred Spaniards 
as of well-bred people in every country 
there is only a limited number. They are 
not all in the smart set, however, for a 
veneer of manners and mannerisms does 
not always make atrue man. The smart 
set of Madrid is but a reproduction of the 
smart set of New York on a somewhat 
smaller scale. There are the same 
‘« dudes ’’ dressed in London clothes 
lounging in the clubs, and the same silly 
women craving admiration and thirsting 
for excitement, the same heart-burnings, 
the same scandals, the same assumption 
of superiority to the rest of mankind, the 
same frittering away of time and money, 
with the sole difference that the people 
are talking pure Spanish instead of imita- 
tion English. That is, most of them are 
talking pure Spanish; but even in Madrid 
one or two of the smartest of the smart 
go to the extent of speaking Spanish with 
an English accent. Anglomania is not 
confined to Manhattan Island. The 
people of this smart set are extremely 
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intimate and clannish, 
buton the whole they 
are preferable to those 
at home, for there is 
much more basis for 
their pretension and 
much less presumption 
in their manner. 

Spaniards do not eat 
and drink as muchas 
Anglo-Saxonsand this, 
isa point in their favor. 
Dinners are not as fre- 
quentas with us except 
at the foreign embas- 
sies,and those that are 
given are rather infor- 
mal, and among inti- 
mate friends, and the 
diplomats complain 
bitterly ofthisas alack 
of hospitality. There 
are of course some 
houses where youdine, 
as you would in Lon- 
don, but as a general rule the Spaniard is 
not given to table hospitality. He has his 
carriage, his box at the opera, his palace 
always with an imposing staircase—but 
last of alla French cook. To show what 
a small part eating plays in the life of the 
Spaniard, it is only necessary to state 
that Madrid does not possess a single 
restaurant up to the French or American 
standard. Even at balls and receptions, 
the refreshments are usually of a meager 
nature: some cakes, some lemonade, 
probably a decanter or so of sherry; but a 
hot supper served in courses, and with 
unlimited champagne, would not appeal 
to the Spaniards, and the diplomats are 
left to mourn its absence, except when 
an embassy entertains. How the Anglo- 
Saxon overfeeds! It is a pity this sim- 
plicity could not be adopted elsewhere. 
However, one must confess that sim- 
plicity in the matter of Spanish eating 
is not universal. 

The most popular playhouses are those 
where they give Zarzuelas, the national 
opera bouffe. These pieces are in one act 
or in two short acts with an entr’acte, in 
which latter case an intermezzo is played 
and the audience retain their seats. In 
subjects they vary from the stately court 
of Philip 1. to popular sketches of the 
Edward Harrigan variety. The music is 
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usually attractive, 
the book often dull 
with too little of the 
comedy element. The 
actors are not up to 
French or English 
standards, and the 
actresses are sadly 
deficient in the mat- 
ter of make-up, a 
commendable habit 
enough for the 
streets, but not for 
the boards, where 
they all look like 
corpses. At a Zar- 
zuela theater four 
distinct pieces are 
usually given in the 
same evening—the 
house being the most 
crowded during the 
last. No country is 
richer in dramatic 
works than Spain. It 
has a national drama which is truly great, 
but as with us in America, the drama is 
at a rather low ebb owing to the frivolous 
taste of the public. The Teatro Espafiol 
is the home of the legitimate drama 
and is modeled to some extent after 
the Théatre Francais, and there one 
evening a week is devoted to the old 
dramatists; but the company is only pas- 
sable, and little attention is given to the 
mise en scéne. The theater itself is charm- 
ing, and on Monday, the fashionable 
night, society is always present in force. 

No Spaniard is more widely known 
thau Don Emilio Castelar, late president 
of the short-lived Spanish Republic, the 
most famous of Spanish contemporary 
writers, the most sincere of her states- 
men; for, regardless of personal conse- 
quences, he has ever maintained a con- 
sistent course, upholding the principles 
he deems to be right even to the extent 
of alienating himself from the Republican 
party of his own creation, when that party 
began to verge toward socialism. He is 
a Spaniard first, last, and always, and he 
lives as a Spaniard, in a modest bachelor 
apartment, surrounded by rare art objects 
and the books of his choice. Being a 
Republican he has never put foot inside 
the palace, yet he has accepted the mon- 
archy as for the best interests of Spain, 
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but only because the monarchy has ac- 
cepted religion and political liberty, the 
principles for which he has always strug- 
gled. Don Emilio’s pride is his cuisine, 
yet even here his patriotism reigns as in 
everything. His cook is Spanish, every 
dish which finds its way to his table is 
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Spanish, and his wines are of the choicest 
Spanish vintages. One recalls a luncheon 
at his hospitable board, which was cer- 
tainly not open to the charge of scanti- 
ness. Seventeen dishes, all Spanish, 
washed down with the choicest of the 
Peninsula’s wines. One cannot begin 
to remember the sequence of these viands, 
but all were unique and each had a flavor 
which. was truly of the country. And 
what a charming host! How earnestly 
he talked, his words flowing with the 
rhythm of the born orator in the most 
sonorous of Castillian. He spoke with 
bitterness of the American attitude 
toward Cuba—his face coloring with 
indignation, his words emphasized with 
impatient gestures, ‘‘ How is it possible,” 
he asked, ‘‘that the United States can be 
so ungrateful tothe land which gave it 
birth? Spain is the mother of America, 
and this is the base ingratitude of her 
child. You do not know us there. We 
have more liberty than England. What 





did we do in Spain at the time of the Re- 
public? We declared universal suffrage, 
religious and political freedom, and man- 
umitted the slaves of Cuba. All these 
blessings and more remain to us. It is 
a shame, a slander, that the people of 
America should call us cruel and unen- 
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lightened. Spain will fight for Cuba until 
the last drop of her blood is spilt, her honor 
demands it.’’ He talked so fast and so 
earnestly that one could scarcely follow 
him, but his heart was in his words. It 
was a patriot speaking, a man whose soul 
was in his country. 

But the public men of Spain have all a 
charming manner which some of our own 
politicians would do well to cultivate. 
Spaniards from the highest to the lowest 
are invariably gracious. Some of the 
Spanish leaders, however, affect a certain 
Jeffersonian simplicity which seems 
familiar. Don Praxedas Sagasta, for in- 
stance, the leader of the Liberal party, 
several times premier, Knight of the 
Golden Fleece, and one of the great men 
of Spain, lives most modestly in a second- 
floor apartment in the Carrera San Ge- 
ronimo. Calling one afternoon with a 
friend, we found him ina conference with 
some of his political lieutenants. The 
impression he produces is that of a strong 
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man who thoroughly understands the 
game of politics. The lines of his face 
are deep and well defined, he has thick, 
determined lips, and his shaggy gray hair 
and beard are almost Ibsenesque. Rather 
careless in the matter of dress and de- 
cidedly democratic in his surroundings, 
he has all the politeness of the true 
Spaniard. His manner of speaking is 
quiet and precise, and he seems to have 
the same wonderful knowledge of men 
and their ways which characterized the 
late Mr. Blaine. Sefior Sagasta is an 
adroit political leader with a strong fol- 
lowing, and one felt, in talking with him, 
the forcible charm of the successful man 
of State. He was more guarded, too, 
than Castelar, and seemed less guided by 
sentiment, in short, more cautious. 
Sefior Canovas, the present prime 
minister, has been so much before the 
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knowledge of the politics of the world is 
Sefior Moret y Prendergast, deputy for 
Zaragoza, and minister for foreign 
affairs in the late Liberal cabinet, a dis- 
tinguished writer, and an orator of rare 
ability. He speaks English fluently, and 
understands the Anglo-Saxon character 
thoroughly even to a keen appreciation 
of the jokes in « Puck.’’ Sefior Moret is 
president of the Athenzeum, a literary 
and artistic club of seven hundred mem- 
bers, owning an imposing building sup- 
plied with a capital library and a large 
conference hall, where from time to time 
distinguished speakers address the mem- 
bers on political and literary subjects. 
On the evening we visited the Athenzeum, 
Sefior Silvela delivered an address on 
parliamentary government. This speaker 
is one of the famous men of Spain — law- 
ver, writer, and statesman, a conservative, 
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American public of late that he needs no 
iiention. His clear statement of Spain's 
attitude in the Cuban difficulty, and his 
earnest but dignified efforts to avert hos- 
tilities should recommend him to all 
Americans but Jingoes. But the states- 


man who seems to have the most thorough 
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but one who is not at present in sympathy 
with his party leader. His delivery was 
charming. He spoke for one hour with- 
out a single note, each sentence perfectly 
rounded, each word distinctly pronounced, 
and all accentuated with easy, graceful 
gestures. His manner in conversation 
10 
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was so cordial and simple, and he seemed 
so pleased with our expressions of appre- 
ciation, that even in a few moments’ chat 
he gave the impression of being what the 
Spaniards call «‘ muy simpatico.”’ 

But it is impossible within the limits 
of this article to speak of the many inter- 
esting people you meet during a visit to 
Madrid. There is the group of Spanish 
writers, represented by Echezaray, the 
Spanish Ibsen, and Perez Caldos, the nov- 
elist. They mix but little with the social 
world ; but Don Juan Valera, the author 
of such charming stories as « Pepita 
Ximenez,’’ and «‘ Dofia Luz,”’ is to be met 
occasionally at the foreign embassies, for 
besides being distinguished as a novelist 
and historian, he has had a successful 
diplomatic career. Sefior Valera, in his 
own study surrounded by his books, 
seems the perfect type of the man of let- 
ters. He has a keen interest in the work 
of American writers, as he was at one 
time ministerat Washington. He speaks 
English but little, yet his knowledge of 
our literature is very extended. 

Progressive womanhood, too, has its 
representative in Sefiora Emilia Pardo 
Bazan, a clever and prolific novelist of 
the French school, whose works have 
been translated into English, and who has 
a distinct place in Spanish contempo- 
raneous literature. She stands somewhat 
alone, however, as the new woman has 
not found her way to Spain, and Spanish 


women are content to remain in the use- 
ful sphere for which nature created them, 
The life of Madrid, however, centers in the 
Court. Men of letters are just a side issue. 

Spain has been cursed by generations 
of bad kings and queens, each adding to 
the ruin of the country ; but at last the 
Peninsula has a ruler who commands 
adiniration and respect. Her Majesty 
Queen Maria Christina, the regent, is a 
true woman, dignified and tactful, and 
when one is presented to her he feels the 
force of the word queenly, that being 
exactly the word which describes her in 
manner, in figure, and in bearing. 

At the private audiences occasionally 
granted at the request of an ambassador 
or minister, after passing through the 
Antechamber and the Chamber, you are 
ushered into the royal presence by the 
introducer of ambassadors. The Queen 
receives you ina small room not unlike 
the reception-room of an American house. 
Except for the bowing low and backing 
out of the royal presence everything is 
most informal. You are invited to sit 
down, and permitted an interview ofa few 
minutes. Her Majesty asks questions 
about various topics she thinks of interest, 
and then to signify that the audience is 
over, she rises and you retire, with 
numerous low bows, careful that your 
back is ever toward the door. Then the 
dapper little introducer of ambassadors, 
radiant in blue and gold, silk stock- 
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ings and breeches, takes you through a 
series of gorgeous rooms, where the walls 
are resplendent with tapestries and the 
portraits of Bourbons, to the apartments 
of the Infanta Isabel. This Princess is the 
elder sister of the Infanta Eulalia whose 
name is so familiar to Americans. ‘lhe 
latter of recent years has passed little of 
her time in Madrid, or even in Spain, sd 
her elder sister is perhaps the most popu- 
lar of Spanish royalties, because she is 
not only Spanish in her tastes, but has 
the marvelous faculty of never forgetting 
a face. Those whom the Infanta Isabel 
has once met she never forgets, and in the 
park, the opera, or wherever it is, if she 
sees you she greets 
you with a charming 
bow which makes one 
feel that he has a rec- 
ognized place in her 
memory. She is a 
thorough sportswom- 
an, too, inured to the 
saddle, and in the 
mountains around 
La Granja, where she 
passes the summer, 
often rides so hard 
that her suite are 
tempted tocry mercy. 
The Infanta Isabel 
receives in the same 
informal manner as 
the Queen, but one 
feels perhaps a little 
more like talking 
freely here than in 
the more constrain- 
ing presence of the 
regent. 

3ut all the ceremonies of the Spanish 
Court are not so simple. On the gala 
days, such as the day of His Majesty, the 
twenty-third of January, the Queen holds 
a levée, with all the ceremony the most 
exacting could demand. The palace of 
Madrid is one of the most magnificent in 
the world, and is in every sense a royal 
It was built by Philip v. after 
the burning of the old Alcazar in 1734, 
with the.intention of rivaling Versailles. 
How well this attempt succeeded may be 
judged by Napoleon’s remarking to his 
brother Joseph, as the two Corsican 
usurpers mounted the grand staircase for 
the first time: +‘ Vous serez mieux logé 
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que moi.’’ That lodging was but tempo- 
rary and never secure, for the Spaniard is 
not an easy creature even for a Napoleon 
to trample on. No more imposing sight 
could be imagined than that grand stair- 
case on a gala day when it is lined with 
a double row of halberdiers in their Louis 
xIv. uniforms, and the great dignitaries 
of the country are ascending the steps, 
gorgeous in red and blue and gold and 
waving plumes, their breasts weighted 
with the glittering baubles foreigners love 
so well. But the deputations from the 
Senate and the House, each preceded by 
four mace-bearers, form a strange contrast 
in their evening dress, to the glittering 
officials of the royal 
household, and it is 
amusing to watch the 
swaggering, demo- 
cratic air of some of 
the deputies of the 
Left, as they stride 
up the stairs with a 
boorish attempt to 
show their contempt 
for royalty. It is cus- 
tomary to uncover at 
the first landing of 
the stairs, but these 
deputies of democratic 
tendencies swagger 
up to the door of the 
Throne-room itself 
with their hats on the 
back of their heads, 
in a manner which 
would do credit to a 
Tammany politician. 
And this in courtly 
Spain. The govern- 
ment and the different embassies and le- 
gations enter before the others and take 
their places in the Throne-room. Follow- 
ing come the provincial deputations: the 
Ayuntamiento, the clergy, the Consejo 
de Estado,—or Supreme Court,—the Maes- 
tranzas, the military orders, the officers 
of the army and navy, and every one who 
has an official position at court. Itisa 
brilliant kaleidoscope of gorgeousness 
long to be remembered. 

The damas and gentiles hombres, or 
ladies and gentlemen in waiting, await 
the Queen in the Ante-:‘Camara.”’ The 
Infanta Isabel comes from her rooms to 
the :‘Camara,’’ as do the other members 
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of the royal family who are in Madrid. 
Then the Queen and the little King ap- 
pear, and the court makes obeisance. The 
cortége is formed, the gentil hombre de 
servicio, the guard of halberdiers, the 
major domo de semana, the grandees, the 
King and Queen, the Infanta Isabel, and 
the damas, and then the whole procession 
proceeds to the Throne-room, ‘There the 
little King, dressed on this particular 
occasion in the uniform of a_ private 
soldier with the collar of the Golden 
Fleece, to do honor to the army, sits on 
the right, the Queen regent on his left. 
Standing on the dais of the throne but 
behind, are the jefe superior del palacio, 
the major domo mayor, and the gentil 





hombre de servicio. Opposite the throne 
are the government and diplomatic corps, 
to the right the grandees, headed by the 
Duke of Sessa, to the left the duefias, but 
the wives of the diplomats are gathered 
in an anteroom. When all are in their 
places, the deputation of the Senate 
enters, and the president makes an ad- 
dress, to which the Queen replies. ‘The 
delegation of the deputies do the same, 
and then all the various bodies we have 
seen coming up the stairs file through and 
make obeisance. 

When all have passed, the cortége is 
formed as before, and the Queen enters 
the Ante-Camara to greet the ladies of the 
diplomatic corps. They are standing in 
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two lines, and the Queen passes slowly by, 
while they curtsy. She stops occasion- 
ally to speak to those she wishes particu- 
larly to favor. Then when that ceremony 
is over she passes on into the Camara and 
receives the private household, which 
means the ladies’ maids, the jefe de ala- 
barderos, and the Monteros de Espinosas, 
a privileged corps who have the special 
duty of guarding the King while hesleeps. 
They all kiss her hand, and she then 
retires for a short rest before the State 
banquet. 

None but the ministry, the grandees, 
the gentiles hombres, the Knights of the 
Golden Fleece, the President of the Con- 
sejo de Estado, the Presidents of the two 


Chambers, the Governor of the Province, 
the Alcaide of Madrid, the Archbishop of 
Toledo, the Archbishop of Madrid, and 
the wives of these dignitaries, are bidden 
to this feast. Formerly the foreign am- 
bassadors and ministers were invited, but 
they have quarreled with the grandees 
about precedence, and now they are in- 
vited to a separate banquet held in their 
honor. ‘The scene, judging by a view ob- 
tained of the banquet hall a few moments 
before the arrival.of the guests, must be 
of unusual brilliance. The room was 
ablaze with the light of six crystal 
chandeliers and a hundred silver candela- 
bra. There was a profusion of orchids 
and violets and lilies of the valley, and 

















garlands of pink and yellow roses; there 
were ferns and plants, and glass and 
plate in dazzling array. ‘The ceiling 
glistened with white and gold, the walls 
were hung with tapestries, an army of 
powdered flunkeys with coats of blue 
and gold and stockings of crimson silk 
awaited the coming of the guests, and 
strangest of all, two toothpicks were ar- 
ranged at each place, for the Spaniard 
must pick his teeth even in the presence 
of his sovereign. 

On that night a double row of servants 
lined the grand stairs, and halberdiers 
pounded the staffs of their halberds on the 
stone floor as each grandee of Spain 
passed up. One viewed it all from a 
neighboring balcony, the glittering uni- 
forms, the tinsel and the pomp, and 
thought of another event of which those 
stairs had been the scene. It was in the 
early years of the troublous reign of 
Queen Isabel 11. ‘Iwo generals, Diego 
Leon, and Concha instigated by Queen 
Christina, had concerted a plot to carry off 
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the young sovereign. Concha presented 
himself at the palace and gained an 
entrance for himself and a troop of sol- 
diers by the connivance of an officer of 
the outer guard who was in the plot. 
There were but eighteen halberdiers on 
guard, but under their leader Don Do- 
mingo Dulce they advanced and tried to 
parley. They were answered by bullets. 
A struggle ensued, the halberdiers ight- 
ing on the stairs held their ground. 
Concha was repulsed. Leon arrived too 
late. The conspirators fled, but Leon was 
captured and shot for his treachery. He 
was young and handsome, and the Queen 
who heard it all too late to stay the 
execution, has ever kept his cross of 
Saint Hermergildo pierced by three bul- 
lets. It was but one of the many romances 
of her romantic life. The times have 
changed, but who can tell how soon those 
palace stairs may again run red with 
blood? The times have changed, but as 
long as there are kings and queens there 
must be palace plots and intrigues. 
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Ry ELLEN WISE Mayo 


= the winter of 1863-64, I was in 

Richmond, a girl of nineteen. Our 
home near Norfolk had been broken up 
when the citv was evacuated in 1862. 
After that, the females of our household, 
iiyself included, led a very uncertain 
sort of existence so far as our domicile was 
concerned. With our home in possession 
of the enemy ; with 
father and brothers in 
active service; unable 
to foresee what a week 
or amonth might bring 
forth, we had no settled 
plans; and I lived, first 
with one married sis- 
ter, then with another, 
awaiting the culmina- 
tion of affairs. 

Of course, the war was 
horrible. Horrible in so 
many ways that I dare 
not trust myself to en- 
ter upon any detail in 
regard to it. I cannot, 
however, pass the sub- 
ject by without can- 
didly confessing, that 
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during the war there were many delightful 
social episodes in Richmond for young 
people, notwithstanding the fact that we 
were half starved, utterly ragged, and 
from time to time racked with anxieties 
of all kinds. 

Even as late as the time of which I 
write, the home of my married sister in 
Goochland County, 
about twenty miles 
above the city, and the 
neighborhood there- 
abouts, was less chang- 
edthan almostany place 
in the Confederacy. The 
people of the vicinage 
were wealthy, and had 
taken the precaution to 
lay in supplies of house- 
hold comforts which 
lasted them long after 
the current prices of 
such things excluded 
all idea of purchasing 
them for daily consump- 
tion. 

In January, 1864, my 
father, a general in the 
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Confederate service, after a long ab- 
sence, announced his coming on fur- 
lough from Charleston ; and it was ar- 
ranged that I should accompany him 
to Goochland, whither my mother had 
preceded us, to spend with him, among 
the charms of Goochland, his well- 
earned, brief recreation. 

In due time he arrived in Richmond, 
and our plans for the Goochland trip, 
which was to be accomplished by canal, 
were perfected at once. 

It was with jovous hearts and great ex- 
pectations that we started on our journey. 
The trip itself was so unique, and the 
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very much upon the plan ef Noah’s Ark. 
A piece of rope, three damaged horses 
driven tandem, a negro, and a tin horn, 
were the accessories, any one of which 
failing, caused the trip on The Packet to be 
suspended or delayed until these necessary 
paraphernalia were provided. The gen- 
eral direction of the canal was parallel 
with the river. It wound about the base 
of the hills, between which and the river 
lay the valley of the James. The tow- 
path was on the embankment of the 
canal, on the lowland side. 

At five o'clock in the afternoon, the 
good ship which was to bear us to Gooch- 
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upshot of our excursion was so contrary 
to anything anticipated, that the follow- 
ing sketch may amuse and interest the 
reader of to-day : 

George Washington, besides being 
father of his country, was the father of 
the James river and Kanawha canal. He 
was its head; Richmond its terminus. 
The mode of travel on that canal was 
something astonishing. A ditch filled 
with slimy water, snakes, and bullfrogs, 
and fringed along its banks with lily pads 
and weeping willows, furnished the water- 
way for a boat, called The Packet, built 


land, departed from the packet office in 
Richmond. Its speed may be calculated 
from the following data: starting time, 
already given ; distance traversed, twenty 
miles ; destination reached at ten thirty 
P.M. 

That boat was a curiosity. It was a 
shell divided into four main compart- 
ments. The forward and largest com- 
partment was for passengers ; behind it 
was a kitchen, then a compartment for ser- 
vants, and lastly, the captain's room in the 
stern. The passengers’ cabin was divid- 
ed by a curtain drawn across it forward, 
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beyond which, extending 
into the bows, was the 
ladies’ compartment. 
Where people were to 
sleep in such a place was 
the first problem present- 
ed upon entering the cab- 
in. It was an open space, 
with nothing but long 
benches or lockers on 
either side, a table run- 
ning down the center, a 
stove, and a few prim- 
itive stools. On either 
side of the boat were 
many windows. When 
the sleeping berths were 
adjusted, as hereafter de- 





scribed, they varied in ‘““SABOT HILL.” 
desirability, according to their location with reference to the floor or the red-hot 
stove. The freight and baggage were on the deck above the heads of the pas- 


sengers. The deck, even in winter, was preferable to the stuffy cabin. The terrors 
of such a trip were mitigated by the beautiful scenery through which the lazy outfit 
wound its way. 

The weather, even in February, was very 
pleasant; and the young folk and the soldiers, 
of whom there were a number on board, con- 
tented themselves until darkness caime on, with 
seats upon the trunks, bags, and barrels upon 
the deck, passing away the time in conversation, 
or in watching the ever-varying and most at- 
tractive landscape. Even this poor privilege 
was not without its accompanying danger, for 
the canal was spanned by many bridges, which 
were the only method of ingress and egress 
from the hills to the low-grounds. These 
bridges were so low that the passengers were 
constantly warned by the helmsman’s cry of 
‘‘Low bree-g-e!’’ and compelled to squat very 
low to avoid being scraped off the deck. The 
situation was always ludicrous, and the acci- 
dents resulting from these low bridges were 
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numerous, sometimes serious, but oftener 
absurd. Old Aunt Dinah, servant of a 
friend of ours, was on one occasion caught 
unawares by a low bridge and deposited 
feet downward in the water, dressed in 
the latest style of the day, which was 
providentially a hoop-skirt. Her whoops 
were strong, but her hoops were stronger. 
The former exhausted, but the latter 
retained the air, and she floated gaily to 


the shore unharmed save from fright 


and foot-washing. 
At bedtime stout leather straps were 
the ceiling 
these, by 


hooked to 
Between 


and 


floor. 


produced 


and the in- 





was trouble. A comb and brush, fastened 
by chains to keep them from falling over- 
board, and a tin basin similarly guarded, 
were attached to the side of the boat on a 
little gangway between the kitchen and 
the cabin. These were the toilet facilities 
for the entire ship’s company. Even this 
liberality was not always appreciated, for 
it was reported that, on one occasion, M. 
Claude Pardigon, a French knight-errant 
battling for the Confederacy, challenged 
the captain to mortal combat because 
he had furnished no tooth-brush for his 
guests. 

In the female compartment there was 
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genious arrangements, were stretched at 
intervals canvass hammocks. From the 
lockers under the benches on each side, 
beds and bed-clothing were produced 
and placed upon the hammocks and the 
tables. By the time the beds were down 
there was scarcely space for any one to 
turn himself around between them. It 
was something not only wonderful but 
fearful. Fearful in every sense and to 
every In those days boots were 
and as each man undressed he 
had a distinct understanding with his 
neighbor as to his rights of tenure. 
When these boots got mixed up there 


sense. 
boots ; 


great ceremony. The older ladies and 
nursing mothers were given the prefer- 
ence. Ladies from the Ridge country 
would make elaborate toilets, in order 
to display night-gown vokes and petti- 
coats they had spent months in embroider- 
ing. One possessed of a vine-embroidered 
gown could always get a lower berth. 

All things must have an end, and so, 
after we had passed Walker's bridge and 
Stanard’s low-bridge, the last horn blew 
for us; the tow-line slacked; the fiery 
steeds stood panting on the tow-path, and 
the boat sidled proudly up to the granite 
coping of Dover Mills, our destination. 
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A large pole with a hook in the end 
caught in some well-known spot and 
steadied the combination sufficiently for 
us to make a landing. 

Groping our way, by the aid of a feeble 
lantern, along a narrow footway on the 
top of the great arch where a stream 
passed under the canal, and gaining at 
last the open ground, we felt the infinite 
relief one always experiences upon reach- 
ing terra firma after a perilous voyage by 
water. 

The carriage from ‘*Eastwood’’ was 
awaiting us. The lights from the country 
store glinted on the vehicle, its harness, 
and trappings, and the horses, chilled by 
the nipping air, pranced and fretted in 
the darkness, impatient to be off. It was 
but a moment’s wait for the newly-arrived 
mail, and then, our host entering the 
carriage with us, the team, handled by 
‘‘Ephriam,’’ a famous driver, sprung 
away under his master hand, wheeling us 
at an exhilarating gait to the Hobson 
homestead. 


Along the public road beside 
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the canal, through «: Eastwood’s’’ outer 
gate, up the long hill to the highlands, 
past the tobacco barns, we sped, until at 
last we caught sight of the homestead, 
all its windows ablaze with loving wel- 
come, looming up in its grove of oaks, 
half a mile away. 

One may fancy what the feelings of my 
father were at such a time. 

For the past three years he had been in 
active service in the field: first in West 
Virginia, then at Roanoke Island, where 
he lost his first-born son ; afterwards on 
the Virginia Peninsula; and, finally, at 
Charleston, South Carolina. At last, 
with his furtough, the prospect of a short 
period of peace and domestic quiet seemed 
fairly to open up to him. 

Mr. Plumer Hobson, our host, and his 
son-in-law, had been prevented by ill 
health from entering the army. His ina- 
bility to volunteer was a great mortifica- 
tion and distress tohim. As if to make 
up, in another form, for the military ser- 
vice he could not render, he devoted 

himself and his means 
throughout the war in 
every way possible to 
charity and hospitality. 
It was, therefore, with 
peculiar satisfaction that 
he greeted us now, show- 
ing by every means in his 
power his desire to make 
our visit as happy as 
possible. 

We noticed as we drove 
along in the starlit night 
that the Northern sky 
was aflame with what 
we all supposed to be the 
Aurora Borealis; but our 
thoughts were too much 
concentrated upon the 
lights blinking at us 
from the « Eastwood” 
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grove to pay much at- 
tention to the lights in 
the heavens. Wide apart 
flew the yard gates for us 
as we reached them ; and 
wider still the great 
doors of the mansion- 
house as the wheels 
ceased their grinding in 
the gravel before the 
house. Joyous faces peered 
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out into the night. Merry, happy greet- 
ings met us on the threshold, Within, 
the warmth of great wood-fires, and the 
good cheer of a delicious supper, ban- 
ished from our party every thought of 
War. 

What a feast it was! Coffee from Mrs. 
Seddon’s; sugar from Mrs. Stanard’s ; 
sorghum from somebody else. The cook 
had made the biscuits so light that they 
almost flew out of the plates ; and the cow, 
in honor of our coming, had given down 
nothing but cream. The good old general, 
as he looked over this array of luxuries, 
bade good-by, for a time at least, to camp 
life, tin plates, canteens, nassau bacon, 
sweet-potato coffee, rice, «« Hoppin’-John,”’ 
and «Hoppin’-Jinny,’’ ‘‘cush,’”’ and all 
the horrible makeshifts of food he had 
endured for months at the front. 

If I enjoyed the snowy pillows await- 
ing me, what must he have felt? Forthe 
first time in many months he tucked 
himself away, at midnight, in a Christian 
bed, with linen, lavender-scented sheets, 
and warm, soft blankets, to dream of 
days gone by, when, at his own home by 
the sea, in time of peace. with oysters, 
terrapin, and canvasbacks for the feast, 
judges and statesmen, and even presidents 
had been his guests. He sank to rest, in 
fancy hearing the sound of the salt waves 
at his home, and the sighing of the winds 
through the seaside pines. I, happy and 


contented beyond expression, lost con- 
sciousness wondering what we would 
have for breakfast. 

Before us all stretched a vista of thirty 
days of peace! 
be beyond. 


No matter what might 





I dreamed. For a long time I glided 
upon smooth waters, watching ever- 
changing landscapes of beauty. I was 
not on the canal nor on acanal-boat. It 
was a beautiful lake, a painted boat with 
snowy sails, and I was accompanied by 
gay companions and merry music. Then 


of a sudden, the scene changed. I was 
back on the miserable packet. It was 
dark. I was in the stuffy cabin. A fear- 


ful thumping was overhead. A drunken 
man on deck was trying to burst open 
my trunk and throw it overboard. I 
awoke. The pounding continued. It 
was some one beating on the oaken doors 
of the house and loudly calling for the 
general. Dressing hurriedly the family 
was soon collected in the hallway listen- 
ing with bated breath. A soldier of the 
general’s command had come up with us 
on furlough. His home was some miles 
beyond us in the back couutry. He had 
ridden thither and solved the mystery of 
the Aurora Borealis ; for right around his 
home he had come upon the bivouac of 
the raiding party of Dahlgren. Even as 
he sped back to warn us he had heard 
‘‘boots and saddles’’ sounded. He had 
ridden rapidly to tell his dear old general 
of the danger; and, at the moment he 
was speaking, the enemy, according to 
all reasonable calculation, was coming on 
the same road by which he had arrived, 
and not over two or three miles behind 
him. 

The news chilled every heart among 
us with the sense of imminent peril. The 
ashes on the hearth, where last night's 
revelry was held, lay dead. Our dream 
of peace and rest was over. The dogs 
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of war were once 
more baying on the 
hot scent, and we 
were the quarry 
pursued. If the men 
escaped with their 
lives they would be 
lucky. The wom- 
en and children, 
in another hour, 
would be defense- 
less, at the mercy 
of ignorant slaves 
and hostilesoldiery. 

There was hurry- 
ing for the stables. 
In an incredibly 
short time « Pul- 
aski,’”’ the blind 
war-horse of the 
general's dead son, 
and ‘Lucy Wash- 
ington,’’ Mr. Hob- 
son's thoroughbred riding mare, were at 
the door. They were not a moment too 
soon. But for an episode they would have 
been too late. The two plantations ad- 
joining ours on the west were owned by 
Mr. James M. Morson and Hon. James A. 
Seddon, Secretary of War. Dahlgren’s 
original purpose is said to have been to 
cross the James river at either Jude's 
Ferry, which was on the Morson place 
just above, or at Mannakin Ferry, three 
miles below us, and to approach Rich- 
mond by the south bank of the James. 
Whether it was or not, his force entered 
the Morson and Seddon plantations 
instead of coming straight on to « East- 
wood,’’ and there lost considerable time 
firing buildings and appropriating horses. 

Mr. Seddon’s house was in full view, 
not a third of a mile away. It was by 
this time broad daylight, and from the 
portico where I stood, the troopers of 
Dahlgren were plainly visible, galloping 
about the stables and barns, and setting 
fire to the buildings, the smoke from 
which already began to rise. 

Of course, the first thing the Union 
soldiers learned from the negroes was 
that General Wise, the man who hung 
John Brown, was at ‘‘ Eastwood.’’ For 
‘‘Eastwood "’ then they started in full 
career, just as my father and Mr. Hobson 
rode out of the «* Eastwood’’ yard, mak- 
ing for a heavy body of woods lying in 
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the direction of 
Richmond. My 
father knew the 
ground thoroughly, 
and parted from us, 
bidding us feel no 
apprehension, ‘For 
if,’’ said he, «I can 
gain the woods be- 
fore they overhaul 
me, I have no fear 
of my capture, or 
failure to reach 
Richmond in time 
to give warning.’’ 
And away they 
went, plunging 
across the plowed 
fields, just as, from 
the Seddon place 
on the opposite side 
of the farm, the 
enemy’s troopers 
came galloping, hundreds of them, fly- 
ing like birds, it seemed to me,—fences 
and closed gates offering no obstacle to 
their headlong rush. 

‘Have no fear,’’ father had said, as 
he rodeaway. Oh, no. Of course, I had 
There I stood, almost frantic, 
as a Union soldier dashed up, with drawn 
revolves, and demanded to know where 
the man was who hung John Brown. I 
can see him as plainly now as then : his 
flea-bitten gray horse, his McClellan 
saddle, his very expression as he sat 
there sidewise, talking so insultingly. I 
see the flashing eye, and hear the voice 
commanding me to tell the truth. I 
clutched at the little child beside me and, 
even as I spoke, I could see out of the 
corner of my eye, over the trees which 
concealed him from the trooper, my 
father disappearing in the woods. I de- 
clared most solemnly (God forgive me) 
that my father was in Charleston, South 
Carolina. Anxiety and excitement ex- 
cluded fearof God or man. As a reward, 
I was informed that I lied, the trooper 
adding that he would capture him if he 
had to chase him to ‘*Take your 

white head into the house,” said 
he, threateningly, and I gladly accepted 
his invitation. From the upper windows 
I beheld the handsome barns of «+ Dover "’ 
and «Sabot Hill’’ in flames. About the 
stables the troopers were shifting saddles 
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from their own jaded horses to Mr. Hob- 
son's animals. Ephriam, inflamed with 
liquor, was marched hither and thither 
under cover of pistols, and required to 
deliver everything under his care; and 
poor ‘‘ Bob’’ who had been working on 
fortifications about Richmond, when 
asked about them, exclaimed, «: Lawd, 
master! Yes, dey isa hundred and forty- 
fications aroun’ dat place.”’ 

Their stay with us was short. They 
took all our horses, Ephriam, and sev- 
eral other slaves; but, on the whole, we 
fared much better than our neighbors. 
Nothing at ‘*Eastwood’’ was burned ; 


and after the raiding party went to pieces 
below Richmond, 
recovered. 

Poor father, with his knowledge of the 
topography of the country, had no trouble 
in reaching Richmond, by shorter routes 
and far in advance of, the Dahlgren 


most of the horses were 


than, 
party. 

Going directly to the War Department 
he with great difficulty convinced Secre- 
tary Seddon of the real situation. The 
department had no warning whatever of 
the raid, and Mr. Seddon seemed utterly 
incredulous at first. But once convinced, 
the local reserves under Colonel Mc- 
Anerny were called out and met and 
repulsed Dahlgren about five miles above 
Richmond. The collision took place 
about dusk. The cavalry charging the 
infantry line failed to observe an old ice- 
house in their front. Into this a man on 
a flea-bitten grav horse plunged head- 
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long. I have never ascertained definitely 
whether he was the gentleman I met that 
morning still pursuing my father in the 
direction then indicated. Between our 
place and Richmond was Mannakintown, 
with important coal-pits, iron works, and 
a ferry. Opinions differ as to whether 
Jude’s Ferry or Mannakin Ferry was the 
original objective point of Dahlgren. 
He crossed the river at neither place, 
but held to the north bank. 

The fate of the raid is known, and I 
will not repeat it. The orders found on 
Dahlgren’s body have gone into our his- 
torical archives. The bitterness of those 
days has passed away. 

Two days after the visit of Dahlgren, 
father and Mr. Hobson came ambling 
quietly through the farm from the direc- 
tion of Richmond, rising in their stirrups 
now and then to observe carefully what 
the angry little war-cloud had swept 
away in its passage ; and, as the dear old 
fellow resumed the enjoyment of his in- 
terrupted furlough, with a merry allusion 
to his narrow escape, we all felt grateful 
to God that it was no worse, and that we 
were left unharmed. 

After that we were suspicious of North- 
ern Lights. If this story has one moral 
it has two, viz.: 

First. Evenacanal-boat can carry you 
fast enough toward the enemy ; and, 

Second. In war times, never shut 
both eyes when you retire, until you 
have solved the problem of the Aurora 
Borealis. 
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WAR. 


By NELSON A. MILES, THE GENERAL OF THE ARMY. 


“ \V 7 AR,” in the language of General 


Sherman, ‘‘is a cruelty; you 
cannot refine it.”’ 

Yet war is not the most serious thing 
which can come to a nation. There are 
many evils transcending those of modern 
warfare among civilized nations. Among 
these can be mentioned national dishonor, 
the degeneration of a people, political 
corruption, absence of patriotism, moral 
depravity—national, state, and municipal. 

It may be said, also, that war is among 
the oldest of the sciences. The histories 
of nations and of peoples are largely 
crowded with the stories of their wars. 
Happy would it be for a nation if it could 
reach such a stage of excellence and 
moral character that all its affairs could 
be administered with intelligence, wis- 
dom, and justice, so that the resort to 
physical force would be unnecessary, 
either in the adjustment of its internal 
affairs, dissensions and disaffections, or 
in the maintenance of its interests and 
character with its neighbors. We have 
not yet reached those millennial days, 


however; and while we would not en- 
courage war or a spirit of hostility, yet 
we would simply deceive ourselves should 
we close our eyes to the lessons of history, 
or the obvious peril in which the defense- 
less would find themselves in the event 
of war. 

During the last thirty years there has 
probably been no people on earth to whom 
war has been more distasteful than to 
those of the United States ; and no other 
people have profited more largely by their 
devotion to peace than my countrymen. 
The reason of this is twofold. First, we 
had passed through an internecine war 
that for ferocity, intense and bitter hos- 
tility, terrible sacrifice and devastation, 
with its resulting mourning, has scarcely 
any parallel in modern times ; certainly 
none since the Napoleonic days of glory 
and gloom. Coming out of that conflict 
which had draped the country with a pall 
of grief, which had practically bankrupted 
one section, which had caused the loss of 
at least six thousand millions of dollars, 
which had placed upon the nation a debt 














that is, even in this generation, a heavy 
burden, we were tired of all that pertained 
to war. The memories of the struggle 
caused our people to turn away from 
thoughts of another strife. The rich and 
undeveloped plains and mountains of the 
great West lured our people toward the 
western horizon where they have since 
been occupied in the work of planting 
civilization over that great area. 

During the thirty years thus occu- 
pied there has sprung up another genera- 
tion which looks upon war from quite a 
different standpoint. While war has 
been so distasteful to those who knew 
conflict, and while the people of the 
United States have remained so indifferent 
to advancement in the appliances of war, 
other nations have been exhausting their 
resources and their inventive genius in the 
development of new war enginery. Dur- 
ing this time the principles of war have 
not changed, yet armament and tactics 
have been greatly modified. The theory 
is no longer tenable that we can in a short 
time prepare for war ; that after the man- 
ner of our fathers we could leave the plow 
in the field and drop the tools at the 
forge, go out from the workshop and the 
counting house, or from the college hall, 
and, taking the rifle from the antlers, go 
forth to war. Such an hallucination may 
not be justified by the actual conditions. 

The old musket-rifle and the smooth- 
bore, muzzle-loading cannon have given 
place to the magazine breech-loading 
rifles and the Hotchkiss, Colt, Maxim, 
and Gatling machine-guns, some of them 
capable of firing six hundred bullets per 
minute with a range of two miles ; steel 
rifle-mortags with a range of six miles; 
high-power guns with a range of twelve 
and fourteen miles, with a weight of pro- 
jectile ranging from six hundred to two 
thousand pounds, and the dynamite-gun 
capable of throwing five hundred pounds 
of high explosives more than two miles. 

War is now more than ever a science. 
It is estimated that there are at least 
eighteen millions of trained nen in the 
armies of Europe; and the education, 
instruction, and schooling is entirely 
different from what it was in the olden 
times. It is machine against machine; 
steam, electricity, and high explosives 
against steel armaments and steel armor. 
In connection with the fact that a gener- 
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ation ago, out of the intelligent, patriotic 
yeomanry of the country we formed two 
great armies which maintained a continu- 
ous struggle against each other from 1861 
to 1865, we should remember that neither 
part of the country possessed an army 
which at that time was equipped, discip- 
lined, or experienced, and that years of 
training, strife, and experience were re- 
quired before decisive battles were won. 
If we assume that long notification 
will be given in case of war before hos- 
tilities commence, the mistake is likely 
to be a serious one. We must not labor 
under the pernicious delusion that a 
formal declaration of war will be made, 
should hostilities be precipitated between 
the friendliest of nations and our own at 
any time. To give an opportunity for 
such preparation would be contrary to 
the lessons of all history. Take two in- 
stances within the last two centuries, one 
at the beginning of that period and the 
other of the most recent date. The year 
1700 opened with a peace so profound 
that the English army was reduced toa 
merely nominal figure. Yet, on March 
12th, «without any public declaration of 
war, forty thousand Saxons, under Gen- 
eral Fleming, suddenly sat down before 
Riga,’’ then belonging to Sweden, « and 
summoned the Count von Dahlberg, who 
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RETURN CARRIAGE, 
commanded in the place for the King of 
Sweden.’’ There had been no declaration 
of war between Sweden and Denmark, or 
between England and Denmark. Yet on 
the 20th of July, 1700, Sir George Rooke, 
“the English admiral, arrived before 
Copenhagen and immediately bombarded 
the fleet under the castle.” 

The other occurred in January last when 
Dr. Jameson, the executive officer of the 
British South African Chartered Company, 
marched against the principal city of the 
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Republic of the Transvaal. Had he not 
been worsted in the brief battle which 
occurred thirty miles from Johannesburg, 
the movement might have led to a war 
resulting in the overthrow of the re- 
public. 

The question came up a few years ago 
in England before the committee of the 
Board of Trade, which sat in December, 
1881, and January, 1882, to consider the 
subject of a tunnel under the English 
Channel. 
In the 
course of 
the pro- 
ceedings 
Sir T. Far- 
rer asked : 
* Looking 
at all we 
remem ber 
ourselves, is it probable that war would 
be declared against us, as we might say 
out of a clear sky, without any previous 
strain or notice that a quarrel was im- 
pending? Has that happened on any 
single occasion within the last fifty or 
one hundred years ?”’ 

To answer this inquiry the Adjutant- 
General ordered an investigation of the 
historical cases in which hostilities had 
taken place between civilized powers 
prior to a declaration of war. 

The result was so unexpected and so 
startling, that attention was called to it in 
the House of Lords on July 24, 1883, and 
subsequently the Secretary of State for 
War decided to publish the report in a 
separate form, it having been compiled in 
the Intelligence branch of the Quarter- 
master-General’s department by Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel Maurice of the Royal 
Artillery, 

«The result of the investigation,’’ says 
the compiler in the introduction to his 
report, ‘‘as the work has gone on, has 
been to completely change its character. 
It was commenced under the impression 
that here and there a casual case might 
be discovered in which the ambition of 
Napoleon or of Frederick, had led to some 
breach of established usage. The result 
is to show conclusively that there has not 
been, unless in mere theory, and the tone 
adopted by historians as to what ought 
to have been, any established usage what- 
ever on the subject. Circumstances have 
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occurred in which ‘declarations of war’ 
have been issued prior to hostilities ; but 
during the one hundred and seventy-one 
years here given (from 1700 to 1870 in- 
clusive), less than ten instances of the 
kind have occurred.”’ 

On the other hand, considerably over a 
hundred cases are recorded in which hos- 
tilities have been commenced by the sub- 
jects of European powers, or by the United 
States of America against other powers, 
without declaration of war. These include 
for the European powers, instances of 
European action on the borders of the 
Mediterranean, or against colonies of the 
European powers abroad. If the whole 
history of India, Chinese, and extra-colo- 
nial wars with savage tribes had been 
added, the number would have been very 
greatly increased. 

In forty-one of the cases mentioned, 
the manifest motive, and in some in- 
stances the actually avowed motive, has 
been to secure advantages by the sudden- 
ness of the movement and the consequent 
surprise of the unprotected enemy. Ina 
considerable number of cases sudden 
action has been taken in order to antici- 
pate the designs of an enemy, or friend, 
either discovered by secret means, known, 
suspected, or in course of accomplish- 
ment. 

The compiler, in the preface to his re- 
port, says: ‘‘ The fact is, at any rate, that 
in far the greater number of cases here 
recorded, the surprise which overtook 
the assailed country, was as complete as 
would be the effect to-day or at any time 
during this last year and a half, if a 
foreign enemy had landed on the shores 
of England. The popular excitement, 
the indignant remonstrances, the sense 
of wrong, are all features of the time, 
which in case after case startle one, who 
is making such an investigation, by their 
constant repetition. It was to be ex- 
pected, however, that a record so brief as 
that which is here given should be sus- 
pected of undue coloring.” 

He then instances in detail the seizure 
of the Danish fleet, without a declaration 
of war, in 1807, Denmark being at that 
time, if not friendly to England, certainly 
neutral as between Englandand Napoleon. 
The motives for this act of aggression he 
describes as follows : 

‘On the 25th of June, 1807, two rafts 
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were moored in the river Niemen. Tents 
were placed on each of them. One raft 


was reserved for the most confidential 
members of the staff of each emperor. On 
the other raft, personally and absolutely 
by themselves, as they believed, the two 
emperors met. Cut off from even their 
most intimate attendants by the waters 
of the river, they agreed between them to 
divide the world. The details of that 
conference were -only reduced to writ- 
ing afterwards, and in part, in the 
public and in the secret ‘Treaties of 
Tilsit.’ 

‘‘But the precautions had been too elab- 
orate. Within one of the folds of the very 
tent in which the two despots were dis- 
cussing the fate of nations there was all 
the time hidden a listener. ‘He heard 
Napoleon propose to Alexander, and 
Alexander consent to the proposition, 
that the French should take possession 
of the powerful fleet of Denmark, which 
was lying in the waters of Copenhagen. 
The individual who thus acquired a 
knowledge of this bargain lost no time in 
communicating it to the British govern- 
ment, and gave such proofs of the 
accuracy of his intelligence as left no 
doubt of its truth in Mr. Canning’s mind. 
The difficulty, however, in dealing with 
the information was immense. England 
was at peace with Denmark ; how, there- 
fore, could she contrive to withdraw so 
powerful an instrument of attack on her- 
self out of Danish hands? If it were not 
done, it was certain that, in a few weeks, 
it would be turned against her, either 
with or without the consent of Denmark.’ 
Such was the source of the knowledge 
on which Canning induced the cabinet 
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to order the sailing of the fleet. His 
private secretary, biographer, and friend, 
may be trusted, if any one can, to say 
what he knew, and on what information 
he acted. It was on a report directly 
from the tent of the two emperors. More- 
over, Mr. Stapleton, in referring to the 
words of the secret treaty, quotes only 
that part which immediately determined 
our action. Canning had to meet 
in the House a charge that he had 
converted a country which might have 
been a warm friend into a fierce enemy. 
In order to show the unfairness of this 
charge, he endeavored to prove that Den- 
mark was not specially friendly to us, 
and was likely to yield to the force of 
France. But it is in no sense on this 
fact that he bases his defense of the 
seizure of the fleet. The essence of his 
defense in which he is followed by most 
English writers, is simply this, which 
Sir A. Alison quotes from Grotius: «I 
may, without considering whether it is 
merited or not, take possession of that 
which belongs to another, if I have reason 
to fear any evil from his holding it ; but 
I cannot make myself master or proprietor 
of it, the property having nothing to do 
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with the end which I propose. I can 
only keep possession of the thing seized 
till my safety is sufficiently provided 
for.*”* 

Had this compilation been exhaustive 
it probably would have shown even more 
strongly the danger of relying on a dec- 
laration of war before the commencement 
of hostilities, for the compiler says: «I 
must confess that the two cases cited by 
Canning escaped me in drawing up the 
series in the text. Nor do I now know if 
they are elsewhere recorded. It is very 
possible that many more may have oc- 
curred, the record of which I have not 
succeeded in tracing ; for it often happens 
that both the aggressor and the assailed 
power, from different motives, are equally 
anxious to hush up the facts soon after 
they have hap- 
pened. There are 
many cases of 
which I do know 
that, as_ illustra- 
tions of political 
morality in this 
matter, might have 
been included; 
amongst others, at 
leastthreeattempts 
to surprise Gibral- 
tarin which actual 
BY TROOPER IN BOOT. hostilities were 
avoided more by chance than by design.”’ 

Now it is very plain from the signs of 
the times that the people of this country 
too generally trust in their ability to 
prepare for war should one be threatened. 
China in point of numbers and material 
might reasonably have said the same ; 
vet, witness the result of her recent con- 
test with Japan. 

It is worth while to ask ourselves what 
is the state of the preparation of this 
country for even a defensive war? The 
answer is very plainly set forth in the 
last reports of the Secretary of the Navy 
and the Secretary of War. The latter 
prefaces his remarks on sea-coast defenses 
with a quotation from the annual message 
of the President, transmitted to Congress 
in December, 1886: 

‘« The defenseless condition of our sea- 
coast and lake frontier is perfectly pal- 
pable; the examinations made must 
convince us all that certain of our cities 
should be fortified, and that work on the 
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most important of these fortifications 
should be commenced at once. The ab- 
solute necessity, judged by all standards 
of prudence and foresight, of our prep- 
aration for an effectual resistance against 
the armor2d ships and steel guns and 
mortars of modern construction which 
may threaten the cities on our coasts, is 
so apparent that I hope effective steps 
will be taken in that direction immedi- 
ately.’’? The Honorable Secretary of War 
goes on to state: 

‘««Since that time the condition of these 
defenses have been under grave consid- 
eration by the people and by this depart- 
ment. Its inadequacy and impotency 
have been so evident that the intelligence 
of the country has long since ceased to 
discuss that humiliating phase of the 
subject, but has addressed itself to the 
more practical undertaking of urging 
more rapid progress in the execution of 
the plan of defense devised by the Endi- 
cott Board in 1886, with subsequent slight 
modifications. 

‘That plan contemplated a system of 
fortifications at twenty-seven ports (to 
which Puget Sound was subsequently 
added), requiring 677 guns and 824 mor- 
tars of modern construction, at a cost of 
$97,782,800, excluding $28,595,000 for 
floating batteries. By an immediate ap- 
propriation at that time of $21,500,000 
and an annual appropriation of $9,000,000 
thereafter, as then recommended, thie 
system of land defenses could have been 
completed in 1895. 

«The original plan contemplated an 
expenditure of $97,782,800 by the end of 
the present year. The actual expendi- 
tures and appropriations for armaments 
and emplacements have, however, been 
but $10,631,000. The first appropriation 
for guns was made only seven years ago, 
and the first appropriation for emplace- 
ments was made only five years ago. The 
average annual appropriations for these 
two objects has been less than $1,500,000. 
The work has therefore been conduct- 
ed at about one-seventh the rate pro- 
posed. 

‘If future appropriations for the man- 
ufacture of guns, mortars, and carriages 
be no larger than the average authorized 
for the purpose since 1888, it will require 
twenty-two years more to supply the arma- 
ment of the eighteen important ports for 
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which complete projectiles are approved. 

‘If the appropriations for the engi- 
neer work are to continue at the rate 
of the annual appropriations since 18go, 
it will require seventy years to com- 
plete the emplacements and platforms 
for this armament for the ports re. 
ferred to.’’ 

He shows that partial provision has 
been made for forty-two gun emplace- 
ments (in other words, platforms and 
appliances) out of the four hundred and 
forty-eight needed for the approved pro- 
jects, and sixty-four mortar emplacements 
out of the nine hundred and fifty-two 
required. Notice that this provision is 
only partial. By next July it is expected 
that one hundred and thirty-seven eight-, 
ten- and twelve-inch guns will be com- 
pleted, and that fifty-five gun-carriages 
and twenty-four emplacements will be 
ready. 

No use can be made of a gun until 
its carriage is ready; and no use can 
be made of the carriage and gun until 
it is in its emplacement complete. There- 
fore the prospect is that by next July, 
twenty-four guns out of the four hun- 
dred and forty-eight required can be in 
position and available for defensive ac- 
tion. 

In the last report of the Secretary of 
the Navy a tabulated statement is given 
of the general condition of foreign navies 
as compared with that of the United 
States, which shows that the naval estab- 
lishments of seven powers is each greater 
than that of the United States. Great 
Britain alone has fifty battle-ships to 
our three ; eighty-six coast-defense vessels 
and armored cruisers to our twenty ; one 
hundred and forty unarmored cruisers to 
our thirty-three; one hundred and eighty- 
nine torpedo-boats in service to our two; 
and sixty-two in process of building to 
And she has enrolled 88,850 
officers and men to our 13,460, including 
inarines. 

The total cost of a complete system of 
coast defenses as estimated by the so-called 
Endicott Board, which was organized in 
1885, would be $97,752,800, which includes 
the estimate of $4,334,000 for submarine 
mines and their adjuncts, and $3,416,800 
for the defense of the lake ports. There 
has been appropriated for the building of 
the navy, $110,371,710.10. This includes 
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the completed ships and those authorized 
or in process of building. It appears, 
therefore, that the amount spent on the 
new navy would have entirely completed 
in the minutest detail the most perfect 
system of land defenses that the art of 
the engineer can devise, including the 
armament, with a remaining surplus of 
Over $10,000,000. 

During this period, as is shown in the 
last report of the Honorable Secretary of 
War, we have expended $10,631,000 on 
coast defenses, and at the same time we 
have spent millions of money in deepen- 
ing the approaches of our harbors, making 
them accessible to a hostile fleet, neglect- 
ing the work which should have been 
done first and which could have been 
more than completed for the sum spent 
on the navy ; while the navy is still far 
too small to protect itself, and is left with- 
out the protection of a single harbor of 
defense, which should have preceded its 
construction. 

Senator Proctor in a carefully prepared 
speech addressed to the United States 
Senate, states ‘that with the same sum 
with which we have procured our navy, we 
could render our seaports practically safe 
against the combined assaults of all the 
navies of the world ; we could have occu- 
pied the first place in the world as regards 
our fortified frontier, and still have money 
left to provide a good share of the addi- 
tional floating batteries and torpedo-boats 
necessary for carrying on aggressive 
warfare. 

The proposed land defenses for the same 
sum would mount 1576 guns of eight- 
inch caliber and over, as against the 
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navy’s 136, and would have mounted 360 
rapid-firing guns of five-inch caliber as 
against the navy’s 187 A gun in a 
fortification on land having an effective 
force and aim of from three to five as 
against one, when opposed to its coun- 
terpart on the rolling sea. 

The writer has for eleven years presented 
facts to the attention of the authorities 
and the country, showing the great im- 
portance of this subject, and has returned 
to it again and again in his official 
reports. 

It is also a matter worth considering, 
that whatever money may be appropriated 
to build and maintain our coast fortifi- 
cations, will be spent in the United 
States and inure to the benefit of all 
classes, 

Wenaturally contrast our military re- 
sources both on land and sea with those 
of Great Britain. She is the only foreign 
power having any possessions on our con- 
tinent, and the one power with which our 
chief conflicts in the past have taken 
place, and with which our most irrita- 
ting questions are liable to arise in the 
future. 

Great Britain’s navy is vastly superior to 
ours, and as her policy is to keep it so, we 
cannot at present hope to rival her at sea. 
Her policy is known to be to maintain the 
strength of the British navy in equality 
if not in superiority with the navies of 
any two foreign powers. No effort on our 
part to equal her naval strength at sea is 
likely to succeed in the near future. Her 
possessions lie in the four quarters of the 
globe, and ‘‘a navy is necessary for colo- 
nies, and colonies are necessary for a 
navy.”’ 

The only successful way for Great 
Britain to defend her possessions is, as 
the Honorable Secretary of the Navy 
expresses it in his report, «by placing 
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her first line of defense at the enemy’s 
coast.”’ 

The United States on the contrary, are 
consolidated and able to reinforce their 
adequate coast defenses without encounter- 
ing the vicissitudes of protracted sea voy- 
ages and of foreign climates. 

The navy, as Senator Proctor well said 
in his recent speech, is essentially offen- 
sive, and the logical order in which to 
develop the naval resources of a country 
is first to provide for protection of what 
that country already possesses, and then 
to prepare for aggressive operations. 
Well did he also say, ‘the needs of the 
country appeal to Congress for action in 
this direction. 

The boundless capital represented in 
property that would be destroyed by bom- 
bardment, appealsto us; the material in- 
terests of the whole nation that would be 
effected by that destruction appeal to 
us ; the universal editorial sentiment of 
the country appeals to us; our common 
sense appeals to us, for we can effect the 
process more cheaply now than here- 
after. 

Let us provide suitable protection and 
render our principal ports and harbors 
impregnable. We have our solid coasts to 
build upon. They will sustain any weight 
of earthworks, chilled metal and destruc- 
tive engines of war, the best material for 
fortifications. 

We hope that universal and intelligent 
consideration may be given to this subject, 
in order that wise and judicious legisla- 
tion may follow ; and when such measures 
are taken and the proper modern equip- 
ments supplied, the government and the 
country can safely rely upon the heroism, 
skill, fortitude, and patriotism of the 
American army and navy to protect the 
interests of all classes of people, as well 
as the honor of the nation. 




















IN CASE OF WAR WITH ENGLAND—WHAT? 


By JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 


“ENERAL MILES was asked to 

J express his opinions as to the 
probable effects of a war with a great 
European power, and just what the first 
steps would be following war’s declara- 
tion. He declined to do this, preferring 
to confine such communication, as he 
had to make, to our need of coast de- 
fenses. 

Doubtless it would be a delicate matter 
for the General of the Army to speak as 
frankly and as freely as the necessities 
for putting his countrymen upon their 
guard would seem to warrant. And yet 
it would be interesting to know from a 
military authority whose business it is 
to study such questions, what are the 
operations in which the contending 
forces would most likely be first en- 
gaged. 

General Miles more than hints that 
an opponent would not give us such time 
for contemplating the inevitable, as would 
enable us to bring to the shock of wara 
desirable degree of preparation. English 
statesmen having determined upon active 
hostilities, would-be quite ready to beguile 
an opponent into a sense of security by 
diplomatic negotiation. When the time for 
declaration had arrived, the good people 
of New York, Boston, San Francisco and 
Charleston, would probably sight the fun- 
nels of English battle-ships within a 
few hours of the cablegram announcing 
that hostilities would be begun. In- 
deed, it would be quite possible for the 
British ambassador to await the arrival 
of his fleet before making his polite 
adieux. 

As at present fortified, New York, 
Boston, Charleston and San Francisco, 
would be a quick prey to the superior 
naval forces of the British. A hundred 
millions of dollars would be an easy 
ransom for either of the larger cities, 
and their safety would probably be 
secured in some such way. But beyond 
controlling the property within reach of 
their guns, further demonstration would 
be improbable, and entrance to such 
waters as the North river or the Sound 
would be an impossibility, because of the 


reach of the modern rapid-fire and the 
new dynamite field-guns, large numbers 
of which could be quickly concentrated at 
threatened points. 

The strength of the United States would 
of course be in its land forces. Half 
a million or more men could be put 
quickly in the field. We could without the 
slightest inconvenience furnish a quarter 
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of a million of troops for the invasion of 
Canada and sufficient forces to meet any 
threatened landing. It would be the 
extreme of folly upon the part of England 
to undertake to place an army upon the 
American continent. It would be as 
easy for this government to equip a 
million or a million and a half of men as 
to equip a hundred thousand. By no 
possibility could English land forces hope 
for success, and Canada would fall an un- 
happy victim—Montreal, Quebec, Toronto 
and Ottawa furnishing indemnity for the 
tax which would be assessed on New 
York and Boston. 


* * * 


The first effect of a declaration of war 
would be the immediate starting up ofa 
hundred manufactories of arms. The 
great machine-shops of Pittsburg, Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Omaha, Denver and Rochester, would 
instantly be utilized for the production 
of rapid-fire guns. Three shifts of work- 
men, driven throughout the twenty-four 
hours, turn out work with marvelous 
rapidity, as was found upon trial at the 
breaking out of the War of the Rebellion. 
Tools buiit for other purposes can quickly 
be adapted when necessity urges. 

Even if Sandy Hook were to fall into 
the hands of an enemy, it would not be 
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long before it would “be possible to con- 
centrate upon it a battery of such num- 
bers and such weight of projectiles, as has 
never been dreamed of, even in modern 
warfare. The approaches would be so 
substantial and so steady that the largest 
British fleet could be driven out of range, 
even if at an early stage we did not succeed 
in launching,dragging overland as did the 
Turks at Constantinople, on some dark, 
stormy night, such a numerous torpedo 
fleet or boats armed with dynamite-guns, 
that even after more than half had per- 
ished there would remain enough to sink 
every battle-ship. 

These land operations would be socom- 
paratively inexpensive, that what could 
be done at New York would quickly be 
repeated at every other blockaded seaport. 

Nor can we doubt that the ship-build- 
ing interest would develop into imme- 
diate activity, our utmost resources being 
taxed to turn out cruisers built for speed. 
Such vessels could readily carry two or 
three tiers of rapid-fire guns and give their 
heels to the cumbrous battle-ships ; but 
having succeeded in getting within easy 
range some dark night, or in a fog, they 
would be more formidable than the battle- 
ships themselves. For instance, a steamer 
of the dimensions of the St. Louis could 
carry three decks of rapid-fire guns—say 
two hundred inall. Inemergency, sucha 
volcano could discharge two thousand six- 
pound shells in one minute. For many 
minutes it could discharge one thousand 
shells per minute, tosay nothing of bullets 
from Colt, Gatling, Maxim, and other 
small guns. I confess that I have never 
stood behind one of the great guns of 
these modern battle-ships without believ- 
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ing that the three-decker rapid-fire 
cruiser would be able to sweep into 
eternity every particle of life sim- 
ply by the stray shots which in 
such a rain of fire must enter the 
port-holes. Of course, if the skies 
were always clear and there were 
no foggy nights, the battle-ship 
would rule the waves. But who 
can calculate the thoroughness of 
two thousand three-inch shells 
discharged within a period of one 
minute? Would it not be of such 
destructive power as to be almost 
inconceivable ? 

As the war progressed, England 
would suffer not only in her commerce and 
in her ships, but in the deprivation of some 
hundreds of millions of income which 
she draws from the mortgaged farms and 
factories of the United States. Her loss 
of an American market would be another 
considerable item. She would be suffer- 
ing at a thousand points. And there are 
still other complications which would 
arise with reference to England’s colonies, 
but it would be too long a task to enter 
upon them here. In one word: 

England would have killed her Goose 
of the Golden Egg. 

And she would have the mortification 
of being caught in this very silly attitude 
by her neighbors. 

Oh, no, there will be no declaration of 
war by England against the United States, 
unless we have previously twisted the 
British lion’s tail until it is ready to come 
out by the roots, or until her statesmen 
become imbeciles. 

It is foolish for us to go on building 
navies. But it is the part of wisdom 
to plant enough long-range guns along 
our great harbors to sink the average 
fleet. That done, we may rest content 
in the certainty that any declaration 
of war would quickly be regretted by 
even the most formidable opponent. In 
order that we may assume an offensive 
position, our navy must be added to, eight 
or nine times. For purely defensive pur- 
poses it is already quite large enough. 

* * * 

England should see to the establish- 

ment of a Court of International Arbitra- 


tion. She is the plethoric rich person 
who is a minority in point of numbers, 























but who has much to gain by having her 
mortgages and trusts protected by the 
courts. No other country has so much 
to advantage by such a method of settle- 
ment for disputes. 


* ¥ * 


The prevailing sentiment in the United 
States is against a large or even con- 
siderable standing army. It would be 
useless for any one to seek to turn the 
public mind from this ideal. «If we do 
not have the means of offense at hand, 
we will not be likely to seek quarrels,”’ 
is the sensible conclusion of the average 
citizen. 

But there is quite another question in- 
volved, from that of offensive operations, 
which seems to have been insufficiently 
considered, and in which the public has 
not taken that interest warranted by the 
subject. In the dislike of all warlike 
preparations the uninformed public mind 
has embraced all matters 
which seem to pertain to 
the subject of war in one 
prejudice. And there is a 
reason for this mis-infor- 
mation. A largeand pow- 
erful class of armor man- 
utacturers havediscovered 
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extensive self-interests in the furnishing 
a navy for the United States. All large 
monied’ interests invariably command 
extensive press interests, and the changes 
Have been rung upon the importance of a 
navy, until the public has been blinded 
and a wide popularity has been engen- 
dered for the «‘White Squadron.””’ The 
pride of the Jingo voter has been touched 
and the congressman is free to favor this 
«new industry.”’ 

But it should be borne in mind, that 
a navy is for offense. The essential idea of 
a steam propelled, iron-clad fortress, is to 
travel to the harbor of some other people, 
there to depredate. A nation does not 
build ships to defend its own cities. A 
gun mounted beneath a sand-bank does 
not cost a tenth of that which must be 
expended to mount a gun on a floating- 
battery. It costs nothing to keep in re- 
pair, is much more effective than the 
floating gun, shoots with ten times the 
precision, and in time 
of peace requires to be 
officered and manned by 
nothing more expensive 
than a corporal and two 
or three sixteen dol- 
lar-a-month private 
soldiers. 


THE WAY OF FATE. 


By GEORGE DE CLYVER CURTIS. 


SHOUTING and tears and calls to horse: 
War and battle and ride away! 

Laughed a youth ’mid the pennons’ play, 
“Fame for me and a hero’s force !”— 
Tossing his spear in the flash of the sun. 
Bowed a chief o’er his bridle-rein, 
Breathed a prayer in his charger’s mane, 
“My wife,—my wife and her little one—.” 
Sighed an elder with pain-worn brow, 


“Come to me, death; 


I am ready now!” 


Clashed the battle: ranks were torn: 
Dropped the youth in the charge’s rush, 
The laugh on his lips,—his right arm shorn. 
Fell the chief above foemen slain: 

Gasped her name with the last blood-gush. 


Sad rode the elder back again. 











Drawn by E. W. Kemble. 


THE CAPTAIN 


OF THE DUNKERY BEACON. 


MRS. CLIFF'S YACHT. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


. 


A NOTE FOR CAPTAIN BURKE. 
a the fact that 
1 N the Summer Shelter made good 
time; that she had coaled at Nassau, and 
was ready for an extended cruise, it was 
impossible for any of those on board of 
her to conceal from themselves the very 
strong improbability of sighting the 
Dunkery Beacon after she had got out 
upon the wide Atlantic, and that she 
would pass the comparatively narrow 
channel south of Tobago Island before 
the yacht reached it, was almost a fore- 
cone conclusion. 

Mr. Burke assured Mrs. Cliff and his 
passengers that although their chase after 
the steamer might reasonably suggest a 
needle and a haystack, still, if the Dun- 
kery Beacon kept down the coast in as 
straight a line as she could for Cape St. 
Roque, and if the Summer Shelter also 
kept the same line, and if the yacht 
steamed a great deal faster than the other 


vessel, it stood to reason that it could not 
be very long before the Summer Shelter 
overhauled the Dunkery Beacon. 

But those who consulted with Mr. 
Portman were not so well encouraged as 
those who pinned their faith upon the 
captain. The sailing-master had very 
strong doubts about ever sighting the 
steamer that had sailed away two days 
before they left Kingston. The ocean 
being so very large, and any steamer 
being so very small comparatively, and 
if they did not pass her miles out of 
sight, and if they never caught up to 
her, he would not be in the least sur- 
prised. 

Four days had passed since they left 
Kingston, when Burke and Shirley stood 
together upon the deck scanning the 
horizon with a glass. ‘Don’t you think 
it begins to look like a wild goose 
chase ?"’ said the latter. 

Burke thrust his hands into the pock- 
ets of his jacket. ‘‘ Yes,"’ said he, “it 
does look like that! I did believe that 
we were going to overhaul her before 

















she got outside the Caribbees, but she 
must be a faster vessel than I thought 
she was !”’ 

«I don’t believe she’s fast at all,” 
said Shirley. «‘‘She’s had two days’ 
start, and that’s enough to spoil our 
business, I’m -afraid !”’ 

«But we'll keep on,’’ said Burke. 
‘We're not going to turn back until 
our coal-bumpers tell us we’ve got to 
do it !’’ 

Steamers they saw, sometimes two in 
an hour; sailing vessels weré sighted, 
near by or far away; schooners, ships, 
or brigs, and these were steaming and 
sailing this way and that, but never did 
they see a steamer with a single funnel 
painted black and white with the stripes 
running up and down. 

It was very early the next morning after 
the conversation between Burke and Shir- 
ley that the latter saw a long line of smoke 
just above the horizon which he thought 
might give him reason for looking out for 
the steamer of which they were in quest, 
but when he got his glass and the masts 
appeared above the horizon, he saw that 
this vessel was heading eastward, perhaps 
a little northeast, and therefore was not 
likely to be the Dunkery Beacon. But 
in half an hour his glass showed him that 
there were stripes on the funnel of this 
steamer which ran up and down, and ina 
moment Burke was called, and was soon 
at his side. 

«1 believe that’s the Dunkery !”’ cried 
the captain, with the glass to his eye. 
‘«“But she’s on the wrong course! It 
won’t take us long to overhaul her. 
We’ll head the yacht a few points to the 
east. Don’t say anything to anybody,— 
we don’t want to disaypcint them.” 

“Oh, we can overhaul! her,’’ said 
Shirley, who now had the glass, ‘for it 
isn’t a stern chase by any means !”’ 

In less than half an hour everybody on 
board the Summer Shelter knew that the 
large steamer, which they could plainly 
see on the rolling waves to the south, 
was the Dunkery Beacon ; unless, indeed, 
they should find that this was one of her 
sister ships coming north. There was 
great excitement on board the yacht. 
The breakfast which was in course of 
preparation was almost entirely forgotten 
by those who had it in charge, and everv- 
body who could possibly leave duty 
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crowded to the rail, peering across the 
waves to the southward. It was not long 
before Shirley, who had the best eyes on 
board, declared that he could read with 
his glass the name Dunkery Beacon on 
the port-bow. 

«« That’s not where we ought to see it,”’ 
cried Burke; ‘‘ we ought to see it on the 
stern! But we’ve got her boys !—’’ and 
then he remembered himself, and added,— 
‘(ladies ; and now let’s give three good 
cheers !”’ 

Three rousing cheers were given by all 
on board with such good-will that they 
would have been heard on the other 
steamer had not the wind been pretty 
strong from the west. 

The Summer Shelter gained upon the 
larger vessel, and Burke now ran up 
signals for her to lay to as he wished to 
speak with her. To these signals, how- 
ever, the Dunkery paid no immediate 
attention, keeping steadily on, although 
altering her course toward the south- 
east. 

‘« What does that mean, Mr. Shirley?”’ 
asked Mrs. Cliff. ‘*Mr. Burke wants her 
to stop, doesn’t he?”’ 

«« Yes,’’ said Shirley, «‘ that is what the 
signal is for.”’ 

‘‘But she doesn't stop!’’ said Mrs. 
Cliff. «« Do you think there is any chance 
of her not stopping at all?’’ 

«‘Can’t say, madam,’’ he answered. 
«But she’s got good reason for keeping 
on her way,—a vessel with all that 
treasure on board could hardly be ex- 
pected to lay to because a strange vessel 
that she knows nothing about asked her 
to shut off steam.’’ 

«That seems to me very reasonable, 
indeed,’’ said Mr. Litchfield, who was 
standing by. ‘ But it would be very bad 
fortune, if, after all the trouble and 
anxiety you have had in overtaking this 
vessel, she should decline to stop and 
hear the news we have to tell.’’ 

There was a strong breeze and a good 
deal of sea, but Burke determined to get 
near enough to hail the Dunkery Beacon 
and speak to her. So he got around on 
her weather quarter, and easily over- 
taking her, he brought the Summer 
Shelter as near to the other vessel as he 
considered it safe todo. Then he hailed 
her: «‘ Dunkery Beacon, ahoy! Is that 
Captain Hagar?” 
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The wind was too strong for the cap- 
tain of the other vessel to answer through 
his trumpet, but he signaled assent. 
Then Burke informed him that he wished 
him to lay to in order that he might send 
a boat on board; that he had very im- 
portant orders to Captain Hagar from his 
owners, and that he had followed him 
from Jamaica in order to deliver them. 
For some time there was no answer what- 
ever to these loudly bellowed remarks, 
and the two vessels kept on side by side. 

‘‘Any way,’’ said Burke to Mr. Burdette, 
‘«she can see that we’re a lot faster than 
she is, and that she can’t get away from 
us!”’ 

‘‘It may be that she’s afraid of us,”’ 
said the mate, ‘‘and thinks we’re one of 
the pirates.’’ 

‘« That can’t be,’’ said Burke, « for she 
doesn’t know anything about the pirates ! 
I'll hail her again, and tell her what we 
are, and what our business is. I think it 
won't be long before she lays to just to 
see what we want.”’ 

Sure enough, in less than fifteen min- 
utes the Dunkery Beacon signaled that 
she would lay to, and before long the two 
vessels, their engines stopped and their 
heads to the wind, lay rising and falling 
on the waves, and near enough to speak 
to each other. 

‘Now, then, what do you want?”’ 
shouted the captain of the Dunkery. 

‘¢T want to send a boat aboard with an 
important message from Blackburn !”’ 

After a few minutes the answer came, 
—‘'Send a boat!” 

Orders were given to lower one of the 
yacht’s boats, and it was agreed that 
Shirley ought to be the man to go over to 
the Dunkery Beacon. ‘*Who do you 
want to go with you ?’”’ asked Burke. 

‘‘Nobody but the boat’s crew,’’ he 
answered. ‘I can explain things better 
by myself. Captain Hagar seems to be 
an obstinate fellow, and it won’t be easy 
to turn him back on his course. But if I 
want anybody to stand by me and back 
me up in what I say, you might let some 
of the clergymen come over. He might 
believe them, and wouldn’t me. But I'll 
talk to him first by myself.’’ 

Every member of the synod declared 
that he was perfectly willing to go to the 
other vessel if he should be needed, and 
Mrs. Cliff assured Burke that if she 


could be of any good in making the 
captain of the Dunkery Beacon under- 
stand that he ought to turn back, she 
would be perfectly willing to be rowed 
over to his vessel. 

‘‘T don’t think it will be necessary to 
put a lady into a boat on such a sea as 
this,’’ said Burke. « But when he hears 
what Shirley has to tell him the captain 
will most likely be glad enough to turn 
back !”’ 

Captain Burke was afraid to trust any 
of his clerical crew to row a ship’s boat 
on such a heavy sea, and although he 
would be perfectly willing to go himself 
as one of the oarsmen, he would not leave 
the yacht so long as Mrs. Cliff was on 
board ; but Mr. Burdette, the sailing-mas- 
ter, and the assistant engineer volun- 
teered as crew of the boat, while Shirley 
himself pulled an oar. 

When the boat reached the Dunkery 
Beacon, Shirley was soon on_ board, 
while the three men in the boat, holding 
to aline which had been thrown them, 
kept their little craft from bumping 
against the side of the big steamer by 
pushing her off with their oars. On 
board the Summer Shelter everybody 
stood aad gazed over the rail, staring at 
the other steamer as if they could hear 
with their eyes what was being said on 
board of her. After waiting about twenty 
minutes, a note was passed down to the 
men in the boat, who pushed off and 
rowed back with it to the Summer 
Shelter. 

The note, which Captain Burke opened 
and read as soon as he could lay hold of 
it, ran as follows: 

‘*To Captain Horn, of the Summer 
Shelter : 

«It’s my opinion that you’re trying to 
play a beastly trick on me! It isn’t like 
my owners to send a inessage to me off 
the coast of South America. If thev 
wanted to send me a message it would 
have been waiting for meat Kingston. I 
don’t know what sort of atrick you are 
trying to play on me, but you can’t do it. 
I know my duties, and I’m going to keep 
on to my port. And what’s more, I’m 
not going to send back the man you sent 
aboard of me. I'll take him with me to 
Rio Janeiro and hand him over to the 
authorities. They'll know what to do 
with him; but I don’t intend to send 


























him back to report to you whatever he 
was sent aboard my vessel to find out. 
I don’t know how you came to think I 
had treasure on board, but it’s none of 
your business anyway. You must think 
I’m a fool to turn back to Kingston be- 
cause you tell me to. Anybody can 
write a telegram. So I’m going to get 
under way, and you can steam back to 
Kingston or wherever you came from. 
‘©CAPTAIN HAGAR.”’ 

Captain Burke had hardly finished 
reading this extraordinary letter when he 
heard a cry from the boat lying by the 
side of the yacht in which the three men 
were waiting, expecting to go back to 
the other vessel with an answer. ‘ Hel- 
lo!’’ cried Mr. Burdette, «she’s getting 
under way! That steamer’s off!”’ 

And at this a shout arose from every- 
body on board the Summer Shelter. 
The propeller of the Dunkery Beacon 
was stirring the water at her stern, and 
she was moving away, her bow turned 
southward. Burke leaned over the rail, 
shouted to his men to get on board and 
haul up the boat, and then he gave orders 
to go ahead full speed. 

‘«« What does all this mean ?”’ cried Mrs. 
Cliff. «* What’s in that letter, Mr. Burke? 
Are they running away with Mr. Shir- 
ley ?”’ 

‘«« That’s what it looks like !’’ he cried. 
‘« But here’s the letter. You can all read 
it for yourselves!” and with that he 
dashed away to take charge of his vessel. 

All now was wild excitement on board 
the Summer Shelter ; but what was to be 
done or with what intention they were 
pursuing the Dunkery Beacon and rap- 
idly gaining on her, no one could say, 
not even Captain Burke himself. The 
yacht was keeping on the weather quarter 
of the other vessel, and when she was 
near enough, he began again to yell at 
her through his speaking-trumpet, but 
no answer or signal camé back, and 
everybody on board the larger vessel 
seemed to be attending to his duties as 
if nothing had happened, while Mr. Shir- 
ley was not visible. 

While the captain was roaring himself 
red in the face, both Mrs. Cliff and Willy 
Croup were crying, and the face of each 
clergyman showed great anxiety and 
trouble. Presently Mrs. Cliff was ap- 
proached by the Reverend Mr. Arbuckle, 
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the oldest of the members of the late 
synod who had shipped with her. 

«This is a most unfortunate and 
totally unexpected outcome of our expe- 
dition,’’ said he. «If Mr. Shirley is 
taken to Rio Janeiro and charges made 
against him, his case may be very ser- 
ious. But I cannot see what we are to 
do! Don’t you believe it would be well 
to call a consultation of those on board ?”’ 
Mrs. Cliff wiped her eyes, and thought 
they ought to consult. If anything could 
be done, it should be done immediately. 

Captain Burke put the yacht in charge 
of the mate, and came aft where five of 
the clergymen, the sailing-master, and 
Mrs. Cliff and Willy were gathered to- 
gether. «I’m willing to hold council,’’ 
said he, “ but at this minuteI can’t give 
any advice as to what ought to be done. 
The only thing I can say, is that I don’t 
want to desert Shirley. If I could do it 
I would board that vessel and take him 
off, but I don't see my way clear to that 
just yet. I’m not owner of this yacht, 
but if Mrs. Cliff will give the word, I'll 
follow that steamer to Rio Janeiro, and if 
Shirley is put on shore and charges made 
against him, I’ll be there to stand by 
him !”’ 

‘Of course, we will not desert Mr. 
Shirley,”’ cried Mrs. Cliff. «This yacht 
shall follow that vessel until we can take 
him on board again. I can’t feel it in 
my heart, gentlemen, to say to you that 
I’m willing to turn back and take you 
home if you want to go. It may be 
very hard to keep you longer, but it will 
be a great deal harder if we were to let 
the captain of that ship take poor Mr. 
Shirley to Rio Janeiro and put him into 
prison with nobody to say a word for 
him.’’ 

‘‘Madam,”’ said Mr. Arbuckle, «I beg 
that you will not speak of the question of 
an immediate return on our account. 
This is in every way a most unfortunate 
affair, but we all see what ought to be 
done, what it is our duty to do, and we 
will do it! Can you give me an idea, 
Mr. Portman, of the length of time it 
would probably require for us to reach 
Rio Janeiro ?’”’ 

‘IT think this yacht could get there in 
a week,’’ said the sailing-master ; ‘ but 
if we’re to keep company with that 
hulk over there, it will take us ten days. 
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We may have trouble about coal, but if 
we have good winds like these, we can 
keep up with the Dunkery Beacon with 
half steam and our sails.”’ 

‘« Mr. Litchfield,’ said Mrs. Cliff, «« the 
captain is up in the pilot-house. I can’t 
climb up there, but won’t you go and 
tell him that I say that we must stand 
by Mr. Shirley no matter what happens, 
nor where we have to go to !”’ 


ami. 
‘“WE’LL STICK TO SHIRLEY !”’ 


When night began to fall, the Dunkery 
Beacon was still keeping on her course,— 
a little too much to the eastward, Mr. Port- 
man thought,—and the Summer Sheiter 
was still accompanying heralmost abreast, 
and less than halfamileaway. During the 
day it had been seldom that the glasses 
of the yacht had not been directed upon 
the deck of the larger vessel. Several 
times Mr. Shirley had been seen on the 
main deck, and he had frequently waved 
his hat. It was encouraging to know 
that their friend was in good condition, 
but there were many hearts on board the 
Summer Shelter which grew heavier and 
heavier as the night came on. 

Burke and Burdette stood together in 
the pilot-house. ‘‘ Suppose she gets away 
from us in the night,’’ said the mate. 

‘«I don’t intend to let her do it,’’ re- 
plied his captain. ‘‘Even if she douses 
every glim on board, I'll keep her in 
sight! It will be starlight, and I’m not 
afraid, with a vessel as easily managed 
as this yacht, to lie pretty close to her.”’ 

“Then there’s another thing,’’ said 
Burdette. 

‘‘You’re thinking they may get rid of 
him ?’’ asked Burke. 

‘« Yes,”’ said the other, «‘ I was thinking 
of that !’’ 

The captain did not reply immediately. 
‘: That came across my mind, too,’’ said 
he, ‘* but it’s all nonsense! In the first 
place, they haven't got any reason for 
wanting to get rid of him that way, and 
besides, they know that if they went into 
Rio Janeiro without Shirley, we would 
make it very hot for them !’" 

‘But he’s a queer one—that Captain 
Hagar !’’ said Burdette. «* What was he 
doing on that easterly course? I think 
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he’s a scaly customer, that’s what I 
think !”’ 

‘‘Can’t say anything about that,’’ an- 
swered Burke. « But one thing I know, 
—I’m going to stick to him like a 
thrasher to a whale!”’ 

Very early the next morning Mr. Hodg- 
son came aft where Captain Burke was 
standing with the sailing-master. ‘ Sir,’’ 
said he, ‘I am a clergyman and a man 
of peace, but I declare, sir, that I do not 
think any one, no matter what his pro- 
fession, should feel himself called upon to 
submit to the outrageous conduct of the 
captain of that vessel! Is there no way 
in which we could approach her and 
make fast to her, and then boldly press 
our way on board in spite of objection or 
resistance, and by force, if it should be 
necessary, bring away Mr. Shirley, whose 
misfortune has made us all feel as if he 
were not only our friend, but our brother ? 
Then, sir, I should let that vessel go on 
to destruction, if she chooses to go.”’ 

Burke shook his head. ‘‘ You may be 
sure if I considered it safe to run the two 
vessels together I would have been on 
board that craft long ago! But we 
couldn’t do it,—certainly not with Mrs. 
Cliff on the yacht !”’ 

‘««No, indeed!’’ added Mr. Portman. 
‘*Nobody knows what damage they 
might do us. For my part, I haven’t 
any faith in that vessel. I believe she’s 
no better than a pirate herself !’’ 

‘«Hold on !’’ exclaimed Burke. «‘ Don’t 
talk like that! It wouldn't do for the 
women to get any such notions into their 
heads !”’ 

‘* But it is in your head, isn’t it, sir?” 
said Mr. Hodgson. 

‘«Yes,’’ said Burke, ‘‘ something of the 
sort. I don’t mind saying that to you.” 

‘*And I will also say to you,’’ replied 
the young clergyman, ‘ that we talked it 
over last night, and we all agreed that 
the actions of the Dunkery Beacon are 
very suspicious. It does not seem at all 
unlikely that the great treasure she car- 
ries has been too much of a temptation 
for the captain, and that she is trying to 
get away with it.”’ 

‘«©Of course, I don’t know anything 
about that captain,’’ said Burke, «or 
what he is after, but I’m pretty sure that 
he won't dare to do anything to Shirley 
as long as I keep him in sight. And 




















now I’m going to bear down on him 
again to hail him !”’ 

The Summer Shelter bore down upon 
the other steamer, and her captain hailed 
and hailed for half an hour, but no 
answer came from the Dunkery Beacon. 

Willy Croup was so troubled by what 
had happened, and even more by what 
was not happening,—for she could not 
see any good which might come out of 
this persistent following of the one ves- 
sel by the other,—that her nerves dis- 
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belief in the mirfds of the men on board 
the yacht that the Dunkery Beacon in- 
tended to sail to Rio Janeiro, entirely 
disappeared, for that steamer changed 
her course to one considerably north of 
east. A little after that a steamer was 
seen on the horizon to the north, and she 
was bearing southward. In the course 
of half an hour it seemed as if this new 
steamer was not only likely to run across 
the course of the Dunkery Beacon, but 
was trying to do it. 
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THE CREW OF THE DUNKERY BEACON 


ordered and tangled themselves to such 
a degree that she was scarcely able to 
cook. 

But Mrs. Cliff kept up a strong heart. 
She felt that a great deal depended upon 
her. At any moment an emergency 
might arise when she would be called 
upon, as owner of the yacht, to decide 
what should be done. She hoped very 
earnestly that if the captain of the Dun- 
kery Beacon saw that the Summer Shelter 
was determined to follow him wherever 
he went, and whatever he might do, he 
would at last get tired of being nagged in 
that way and consent to give up Mr. 
Shirley. 

About eight o’clock in the morning, all 





EXULT OVER THE SUMMER SHELTER. 


‘«Captain,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Cliff, grasp- 
ing Burke by the arm, ‘‘don’t you think 
it looks very much as if that Captain 
Hagar was trying to run away with the 
treasure which has been entrusted to 
him?’’ 

“I didn’t intend to say anything to 
you about that,’’ he replied, «but it 
looks like it most decidedly !’’ 

‘If that should be the case,’’ said Mrs. 
Cliff, don't you think Mr. Shirley’s situ- 
ation is very dangerous ?”’ 

‘‘ Nobody knows anything about that, 
madam,’’ said he, «‘ but until we get him 
back on this yacht, I'll stick to her!”’ 

Burke could not make out the new- 
comer very well, but he knew her to be 
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a Mediterranean steamef. She was of 
moderate size, and making good headway. 
‘«T haven’t the least bit of a doubt,’’ said 
he to Burdette, ‘that that’s the pirate 
vessel from Genoa !”’ 

‘‘T shouldn’t wonder if you’re right !”’ 
said the mate, taking the glass. « I think 
I can see a lot of heads in her bow, and 
now I wonder what is going to happen 
next !’’ 

‘That nobody knows,"’ said Burke; 
‘‘but if I had Shirley on board here, I'd 
steam away and let them have it out. We 
have done all we're called upon to do to 
keep those Peruvian fools from loosing 
that cargo of gold !”’ 

The strange vessel drew nearer and 
nearer to the Dunkery Beacon, and the 
two steamers, much to the amazement of 
the watchers on the yacht, now lay to 
and seemed prepared to hail each other. 
They did hail, and after a short time a 
boat was lowered from the stranger, and 
pulled to the Dunkery Beacon. There 
were but few men in the boat, although 
there were many heads on the decks from 
which they had come. 

‘This beats me!’’ ejaculated Burke. 
‘They seem willing enough to lay to for 
her!” 

‘“‘It looks to me,’’ said Mr. Burdette, 
‘©as if she wanted to be captured !”’ 

‘I'd like to know,”’ said the captain, 
‘what's the meaning of that queer bit of 
blotched bunting that’s been run up on 
the Dunkery ?”’ 

«Can’t tell,’’ said the other; ‘but 
there’s another one like it on the other 
steamer !”’ 

‘‘My friends,’ said Mr. Arbuckle, 
standing in a groupof his fellow clergy- 
men on the main deck, ‘it is my earnest 
opinion that those two ships are accom- 
plices in a great crime.”’ 

‘If that be so,’’ said another, «‘ we are 
here in the position of utterly helpless 
witnesses. But we should not allow our- 
selves to look on this business from one 
point of view only. It may be that the 
intentions of that recently arrived vessel 
are perfectly honorable. She may bring 


later orders from the owners of the Dun- 
kery Beacon, and bring them too with 
more authority than did Mr. Shirley, who, 
after all, was only a volunteer !’’ 

The yacht was lying to, and at this 
moment the lookout announced a sail on 
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the starboard quarter. Glancing in that 
direction, nearly everybody could see that 
another steamer, her hull well up in 
view, was coming down from the north. 

‘By George!’ cried Burke, ‘most 
likely that’s another of the pirates !’' 

«« And if it is,’’ said the mate, ««I think 
we'll have to trust to our heels !"’ 

Burke answered quietly, ‘‘ Yes, we’ll do 
that when we’ve got Shirley on board, or 
when it’s dead sure we can’t get him !”’ 

The people from the Mediterrean 
steamer did not remain on board the Dun- 
kery Beacon more than half an hour, and 
when they returned to their vessel she 
immediately started her engines and 
began to move away. Making a short 
circuit, she turned and steamed in the 
direction of the distant vessel approach- 
ing from the northward. 

‘There,’ cried Burke, ‘‘that steamer 
off there is another of the pirates, and 
these scoundrels here are going to meet 
her. They’ve got the whole thing cut 
and dried, and I’ll bet my head that the 
Dunkery Beacon will cruise around here 
until they’re ready to come down and do 
what they please with her !"’ 

The actions of the treasure ship now 
seemed to indicate that Mr. Burke was 
correct in his surmises. She steamed 
away slowly toward the south, and then 
making a wide sweep, she steered north- 
ward, directing her course toward the 
yacht as if she wonld speak with it. 


XII. 


ON BOARD THE DUNKERY BEACON. 

When Edward Shirley stepped on board 
the big steamer which he had so earnestly 
and anxiously followed from Kingston, 
and was received by her captain, it did 
not take him long to form the opinion 
that Captain Hagar belonged to a dis- 
agreeable class of mariners. He was 
gruff, curt, and wanted to know in the 
shortest space of time why in the name 
of his Satanic Majesty he had been asked 
to lay to, and what message that yacht 
had for him. 

Shirley asked fora private interview, 
and when they were in the captain’s 
room he put the whole matter into as few 
words as possible, showed the cablegram 
from Blackburn, and also exhibited his 














message from Captain Horn. The other 
scrutinized the papers very carefully, 
asked many questions, but made few 
remarks in regard to his own opinion or 
intentions. 

When he had heard all that Shirley 
had to tell him, and had listened to some 
very earnest advice that he should im- 
mediately turn back to Kingston, or at 
least run into Georgetown, where he 
might safely lie in harbor until measures 
had been taken for the safe conveyance 
of the treasure to Peru, the captain of the 
Dunkery Beacon arose, and asking Shir- 
ley to remain where he was until he 
should go and consult with his first mate, 
he went out, closing the door of the room 
behind him. 

During this absence he did not see the 
first mate, but he went to a room where 
there was pen, ink, and paper, and there 
he wrote a note to Captain Burke of the 
Summer Shelter, which note, as soon as 
he had signed it, he gave to the men in 
the small boat waiting alongside, telling 
them that it was from their mate who had 
come on board, and that he wanted an 
answer just as soon as possible. 

Mr. Burdette, Mr. Portman, and the as- 
sistant engineer, having no reason what- 
ever to suspect treachery under circum- 
stances like these, immediately rowed 
back to the Summer Shelter. And, as we 
already know, it was not long before the 
Dunkery Beacon was steaming away 
from the yacht. 

The moment that Shirley, who was 
getting a little tired of waiting, felt the 
movement of the engines, he sprang to 
the door, but found it locked. Now he 
began to kick, but in a very few moments 
the captain appeared. 

‘You needn't make a row,”’ said he. 
‘«Nobody’s goin’ to hurt you. I have 
sent a note to your skipper tellin’ him 
I’m going to keep you on board a little 
while until I can consider this matter. 
My duty to my owners wouldn't allow 
me to be alayin’ to here,—but I’ll think 
over the business and do what I consider 
right. But I've got to keep on my course, 
—I’ve got no right to lose time whether 
this is all a piece of foolin’ or not.”’ 

‘«There’s no fooling about it,’’ said 
Shirley warmly. ‘If you don’t turn 
back you will be very likely to lose a 
good deal more than time. You may lose 
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everything on board, and your lives, too, 
for you will be considered pirates !”’ 

The captain laughed. «Pirates !’’ said 
he, ‘‘ what stuff! There are no pirates in 
these days !’’ and then he laughed again. 
‘« Well, I can’t talk any more now,”’’ said 
he, «but I'll keep your business in my 
mind, and settle it pretty soon. Then 
you can go back and tell your people 
what I’ll do. You had better go on deck 
and make yourself comfortable. If you’ll 
take my advice you won’t do any talkin’. 
The people on this vessel don't know 
what she carries, nor I don’t want them 
toknow! Soif I see you talkin’ to any- 
body, I'll consider that you want to make 
trouble,—and I can tell you, if some of 
these people on board knew what was in 
them boxes in the hold, there would be 
the worst kind of trouble. You can bet 
your head on that! So you can go on and 
show yourself. Your friends won’t be 
worried about you,—I’ve explained it all 
to them in my note!’”’ 

When Shirley went on deck he was 
very much pleased te see that the Sum- 
mer Shelter was not far away, and was 
steaming close after the larger vessel. 
He waved his hat, and then he turned to 
look about him. There seemed to be a 
good many men on the steamer, a very 
large crew, in fact,—and after noticing the 
number of sailors who were at work not 
far away from him, Shirley came to the 
conclusion that there were more reasons 
than one why he would not hold conver- 
sation with them. 

From their speech he thought that they 
must all be foreigners,—French or Italian, 
—he could scarcely tell which. It did not 
seem to him that these belonged to the 
class of seamen which a careful captain 
of a British merchantman would wish to 
ship when carrying a cargo of treasure to 
a distant land ; but then all sorts of crews 
were picked up in English ports. Her 
captain, in fact, surprised Shirley more 
than did the seamen he had noticed. 
This captain must, of course, be an Eng- 
lishman, for the house of Blackburn 
Brothers would not be likely to trust one 
of their vessels, and such an important 
one, to the charge of any one but an Eng- 
lishman. But he had a somewhat foreign 
look about him. His eyes and hair were 
very black, and there was a certain pe- 
culiarity in his pronunciation that made 
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Shirley think at first that he might be a 
Welshman. 

While Shirley was considering these 
matters, the Summer Shelter was rapidly 
gaining on the other steamer, and was 
now alongside and within hailing dis- 
tance, and Burke was on the bridge with 
atrumpet in his hand. At this moment 
Shirley was accosted by the captain. 
«I’ve got somethin’ to say to you,’’ said 
he, ‘step in my room. Perhaps we can 
give your friend an answer at once.”’ 

Shirley followed the other, the door was 
shut, and the captain of the Dunkery 
Beacon began to tell how extremely in- 
judicious it would be, in his opinion, to 
turn back, for if pirates really were fol- 
lowing him—althougi he did not believe 
a word of it—he might run right into 
their teeth, whereas, by keeping on his 
course he would most likely sail away 
from them, and when he reached Rio 
Janeiro he could make arrangements 
there for some sort of a convoy, or what- 
ever else was considered necessary. 

“I'll go and hail my skipper,’’ said 
Shirley, ‘if you’ll let me have a speak- 
ing-trumpet.”’ 

‘‘No,’’ said the other, «I don’t want 
you todo that. I don’t mind tellin’ you, 
that I don’t trust you. I’ve got a very 
heavy responsibility on me, and I don’t 
know who you are no more than if you 
was a porpoise come bouncin’ up out of 
the sea. I don’t want you and your skip- 
per holdin’ no communication with each 
other until I’ve got this matter settled to 
my satisfaction, and then I can put you 
on board your vessel, and go ahead on 
my course,or I can turn back, just which- 
ever I make up my mind to do. But until 
I make up my mind, I don’t want no re- 
ports made from this vessel to any other ; 
and no matter what you say when you 
are hailin’, how do I know what you 
mean, and what sort of signals you’ve 
agreed on between you ?”’ 

Shirley was obliged to accept the situ- 
ation, and when Burke had ceased to 
hail, he was allowed to go on deck. 
There, after waving his hat to the yacht, 
—which was now at a considerable dis- 
tance, although within easy range of a 
glass,—Shirley lighted his pipe, and 
walked up and down the deck. He saw 
a good many things to interest him, but 
he spoke to no one, and endeavored to 
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assume the demeanor of one who was 
much interested in his own affairs and 
very little in what was going on about 
him. 

But Shirley noticed a great many 
things which made a deep impression 
upon him. The crew seemed to be com- 
posed of men not very well disciplined, 
but exceedingly talkative, and although 
Shirley did not understand French, he 
was now pretty sure that all the conver- 
sation he heard was in that tongue. Then 
again the men did not appear to be very 
well acquainted with the vessel,—they 
frequently seemed to be looking for 
things, the position of which they should 
have known. He could not understand 
how men who had sailed on a vessel from 
Southampton should show such a spirit 
of inquiry in regard to the internal ar- 
rangement of the steamer. A boatswain 
who was giving orders to a number of 
men, seemed more as if he were instruct- 
ing a class in the nautical management 
of a vessel than in giving the ordinary 
everyday orders which might be expected 
on such a voyage as this. Once he saw 
the captain come on deck with a book in 
his hand, apparently a log-book, and he 
showed it to one of the mates. These 
two stood turning over the leaves of the 
book as if they had never seen it before, 
and wanted to find something which 
they supposed to be in it. 

It was not long after this that Shirley 
said to himself that he could not under- 
stand how such a vessel with sucha cargo 
could have been sent out from South- 
ampton in charge of such a captain and 
such a crew as this. And then, almost 
immediately, the idea came to him in a 
flash that perhaps this was not the crew 
with which the Dunkery Beacon had 
sailed! Now he seemed to see the whole 
state of affairsas if it had been printed 
on paper. The Dunkery Beacon had been 
captured by one of the pirates, probably 
not long after she got outside the Carib- 
bees, and that instead of trying to take 
the treasure on board their own vessel, 
the scoundrels had rid the Dunkery of 
her captain and crew, and had taken pos- 
session of the steamer and everything in 
it. This would explain her course when 
she was first sighted from the yacht. She 
was not going at all to Rio Janeiro,—she 
was on her way across the Atlantic. 




















Now everything that he had seen, and 
everything that he had heard, confirmed 
this new belief. Of course, the pirate 
captain did not wish to lay to when he 
was first hailed, and he probably did so 
at last simply because he found he need 
not be afraid of the yacht, and that he 
could not rid himself of her unless he 
stopped to see what she wanted. Of 
course this fellow would not have him go 
back to the yacht and make a report. Of 
course this crew did not understand how 
things were placed and stored on board 
the vessel, for they themselves had been 
on board of her but a very short time. 
The captain spoke English, but he was 
not an Englishman. 

Shirley saw plainer and plainer every 
second that the Dunkery Beacon had been 
captured by pirates; that prob- 
ably not a man of her former 
crew was on board, and that 
he was here a prisoner in the 
hands of these wretches,—cut- 
throats for all he knew, and 
yet he did not reproach him- 
self for having run into such a 
trap. He had done the proper 
thing, in a proper, orderly, and 
seamanlike way. He had had 
the most unexpected bad luck, 
but he did not in the least see 
any reason to blame himself. 

He saw, however, a great deal 
of reason to fear for himself, 
especially as the evening drew 
on. That black-headed villain 
of a captain did not want him | 
on board, and while he might 
not care to toss him into the , } 
sea in view of a vessel which |! |! 
was fast enough to follow him \ ‘| 
wherever he might go, there 
was no reason why he should 
not do what he pleased, if, 
under cover of the night, he 
got away from that vessel. 

The fact that he was allowed | | 
to go where he pleased, and 
see what he pleased, gave 
much uneasiness to Shirley. 
It looked to him as if they 
did not care what he might 
say, hear, or see, for the reason 
that it was not intended that 
he should have an opportu- 
nity of making reports of any 
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sort. Shirley had his supper to himself, 
and the captain showed him a bunk. 
«They can’t do much talkin’ to you,” 
said he. ‘I had to sail ahead of time, 
and couldn't ship many Englishmen.”’ 
«You liar,’’ thought Shirley, «you didn't 
ship any !”’ 

Shirley was a brave man, but as he lay 
awake in his bunk that night cold shivers 
ran down his back many times. If vio- 
lence were offered to him, of course he 
could not make any defense; but he re- 
solved that if an attack should be made 
upon him, there was one thing he would 
try to do. 

He had carefully noted the location 
of the companionways, and he had taken 
off only such clothes as would interfere 
with swimming. If he were attacked 
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he would make a bolt for the upper 
deck, and then overboard. If the yacht 
should be near enough to hear or see 
him he might have achance. If not, he 
would prefer the ocean to the Dunkery 
Beacon and her crew. 

But the night passed on, and he was 
not molested. He did not know, down 
there below decks, that all night the 
Summer Shelter kept so close to the 
Dunkery Beacon that the people in charge 
of the latter cursed and swore dreadfully 
at times when the yacht, looking bigger 
and blacker by night than she did by 
day, rose on the waves in their wake so 
near that it seemed as if a sudden squall 
might drive the two vessels together. 

But there was really no reason for any 
such fear. Burke had vowed he would 
stick to Shirley, and he also stuck to the 
wheel all night, with Burdette or the 
sailing-master by his side. And there 
was not an hour when somebody, either a 
mariner or a clergyman, did not scan the 
deck of the Dunkery Beacon with a 
iarine-glass. 

Shirley was not allowed to go on deck 
until quite late the next morning, after 
Burke had given up his desperate at- 
tempt to communicate with the Dunkery 
Beacon ; and when he did come up, and 
had assured himself at a glance that the 
Summer Shelter still hung upon the heels 
of the larger steamer, and had frantically 
waved his hat, the next thing he saw was 
the small Mediterranean steamer which 
was rapidly coming down from the north, 
while the Dunkery Beacon was steaming 
northeast. He also noticed that some 
men near him were running up a queer 
little flag or signal, colored irregularly 
red and yellow, and then he saw upon 
the approaching steamer a bit of bunting 
which seemed to resemble the one now 
floating from the Dunkery. Of course, 
under the circumstances, there was noth- 
ing for him to believe but that this ap- 
proaching vessel was one of the pirate 
ships, and that she was coming down not 
to capture the Dunkery Beacon but to 
join her. 

Now matters were getting to be worse 
and worse, and as Shirley glanced over at 
the yacht, still hovering on the weather 
quarter of the Dunkery, ready at any 
time to swoop down and hail her if there 
should be occasion, he trembled for the 
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fate of his friends. To be sure, these two 
pirate vessels— for surely the Dunkery 
Beacon now belonged to that class —were 
nothing but merchantmen. There were 
no cannon on this steamer, and as the 
other was now near enough for him to 
see her decks as she rolled to windward, 
there was no reason to suppose that she 
carried guns. If these rascals wished to 
attack or capture a vessel they must 
board her, but before they could do that 
they must catch her, and he knew well 
enough that there were few ordinary 
steamers which could overhaul the Sum- 
mer Shelter. If it were not for his own 
most unfortunate position the yacht could 
steam away in safety and leave these 
wretches to their own devices; but he did 
not believe that his old friend would de- 
sert him. More than that, there was no 
reason to suppose that the people on the 
Summer Shelter knew that the Dunkery 
Beacon was now manned by pirates, al- 
though it was likely that they would 
suspect the wicked character of the new- 
comer. 

But Shirley could only stand, and 
watch and wait. Once he thought that it 
might be well for him to jump over- 
board and strike out for the yacht. If he 
should be seen by his friends,— and this 
he believed would happen,—and if he 
should be picked up, his report would 
turn back into safer waters this peaceful 
pleasure vessel, with its two ladies and 
its seven clergymen. If he should be 
struck bya ball in the back of the head 
before he got out of gunshot of the Dun- 
kery’s crew, then his friends would most 
likely see him sink, the reason for their 
remaining in the vicinity of these pirates 
would be at an end, and they might 
steam northward as fast as ever they 
pleased. 

The strangevessel came on and on, and 
soon showed herself to be a steamer of 
about nine hundred tons, of a model with 
which Shirley was not familiar, and a 
great many men onboard. The Dunkery 
Beacon lay to, and it was not long before 
this stranger had followed her example, 
and had lowered a boat. When three or 
four men from this boat had scrambled to 
the deck of the Dunkery Beacon they were 
gladly welcomed by the black-headed fel- 
low who had passed himself off as Captain 
Hagar, and a most animated conversation 











now took place. Shirley could not under- 
stand anything that was said, and he had 
sense enough not to appear to be trying 
to do so, but no one paid any attention to 
him, nor seemed to care so far as he could 
tell whether he knew what was going on 
or not. 

At first the manner of the speakers in- 
dicated that they were wildly congratula- 
ting each other, but very soon it was evi- 
dent that the Summer Shelter was the 
subject of their discourse. They all 
looked over at the yacht, some of them 
even shook their fists at her, and al- 
though Shirley did not understand their 
language, he knew very well that curses, 
loud and savage, were pouring over the 
bulwarks in the direction of his friends 
and their yacht. 

Then the subject of their conference 
changed. The fellows began to gaze 
northward, a glass was turned in that 
direction, the exclamations became more 
violent than before, and when Shirley 
turned, he saw for the first time the other 
vessel which was coming down from the 
north. This was now far away, but she 
was certainly heading south, and it could 
not be long before she would arrive on 
the scene. 

Now Shirley's heart sank about as far 
down as it would go. He had no doubt 
that this very vessel was another of the 
pirates. If she carried a gun, even if it 
were not a heavy one, he might as well 
bid good-by to the Summer Shelter. 
The pirates would not allow her to go to 
any port to tell her tale. 

The noisy conference now broke up. 
The boat with its crew returned to the 
other vessel, which almost immediately 
started, turned, and steamed away to the 
north in the direction of the approaching 
steamer. This settled the matter. She 
was off to join her pirate consort. Now 
the Dunkery Beacon started her engines 
and steamed slowly in the direction of 
the yacht, as if she wished to hail her. 
Shirley’s heart rose a little. If there was 
to be a parley, perhaps the pirates had 
decided to warn the yacht to stop med- 
dling, and to take herself away, and if, 
by any happy fortune, it should be de- 
cided to send him to his friends, he would 
implore them, with all his heart and soul, 
to take the advice without the loss of a 


second. 
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XITI. 
THE PEOPLE ON THE MONTEREY. 


The vessel which had last appeared 
upon the scene and which was now 
steaming down toward the Dunkery Bea- 
con and the Summer Shelter, while the 
small steamer from the Mediterranean 
was making her way northward to meet 
her, was the Monterey, of Vera Cruz, and 
carried Captain Philip Horn and his wife 
Edna. 

As soon as Captain Horn had heard of 
the danger which threatened the treasure 
which was on its way from London to the 
Peruvian government,— treasure which 
had cost him such toil, anxiety, and 
suffering, and in the final just disposition 
of which he felt the deepest interest and 
even responsibility, although, in fact, 
the care and charge of which had passed 
entirely out of his hands,—he determined 
not only to write to Shirley to go to 
Jamaica, but to go there himself with- 
out loss of time, believing from what he 
had heard that he could surely reach 
Kingston before the arrival there of the 
Dunkery Beacon. 

But that steamer started before her 
time, and when he reached Vera Cruz 
he found it impossible to leave immedi- 
ately for his destination. And when at 
last he bought a steamer, and arrived at 
Kingston, the Dunkery Beacon and the 
yacht Summer Shelter had both departed. 
But the captain found the letter from Mrs. 
Cliff, and while this explained a great 
deal, at the same time it also puzzled 
him greatly. 

His wife and Mrs. Cliff had corre- 
sponded with some regularity, but the lat- 
ter had never mentioned the fact that she 
was the owner of a yacht. Mrs. Cliff had 
intended to tell Edna all about this new 
piece of property, but when she looked at 
the matter from an outside point of view, 
it seemed to her such a ridiculous thing 
that she should own a yacht that she did 
not want to write anything about it until 
her plans were perfected, and she could 
tell just what she was going todo. But 
when she suddenly decided to sail for 
Jamaica, her mind was so occupied with 
the plans of the moment that she had no 
time to write. 

Therefore it was that Captain and Mrs. 
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Horn wondered greatly what in the name 
of common-sense Mrs. Cliff was doing 
with,a yacht. But they knew that Shir- 
ley and Burke were on board, and that 
they had sailed on the track of the 
Dunkery Beacon, hoping to overtake her 
and deliver the message which Shirley 
carried. The captain decided that it was 
unquestionably his duty to follow these 
two vessels down the coast of South 
America. 

The Monterey was a large steamer, 
sailing in ballast, and of moderate speed, 
and the captain had with him, besides his 
wife and her maid, the three negro men 
whom he had brought up from South 
America, and who were now his devoted 
personal attendants, and a good-sized 
crew. Captain Horn had little hope of 
overhauling the two steamers, for even 
the yacht, which he had heard was a 
fast sailing vessel, had had twenty-four 
hours’ start of him, but he had reason 
to hope that he might meet one or both 
of them on their return,—for if the yacht 
should fail to overhaul the Dunkery 
Beacon she would certainly turn back to 
Kingston. 

Edna was as enthusiastic and inter- 
ested in this voyage as her husband. 
She sympathized in all his anxiety in 
regard to the safety of the treasure, but 
even stronger than this was her desire 
to see once more her dear friend, whom 
she had come to look upon almost as an 
elder sister. 

During each day the captain and his 
wife were almost constantly on deck, 
their glasses sweeping the southeastern 
horizon, hoping for the sight of two 
steamers coming back to Kingston. They 
saw vessels coming and going, but they 
were not the craft they looked for, and 
after they had left the Caribbean Sea the 
sail became fewer and fewer. On the 
second day after they left Tobago Island 
they fell in with a small steamer appar- 
ently in distress, for she was working her 
way under sail and against head-winds 
toward the coast. 

When the captain spoke this steamer 
he received a request to lower a boat and 
goon board of her. There he found an 
astonishing state of affairs. The steamer 
was from a French port, she carried no 
cargo, and she was commanded. and 
manned by Captain Hagar and the crew 
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of the English ship Dunkery Beacon. 
Captain Hagar’s story was not a long 
one, and he told it quite as readily to 
Captain Horn as he would to any other 
friendly mariner who might have boarded 
him. 

He had left Kingston with his vessel, 
as he left it many times before, and the 
Caribbees were not half a day behind him 
when he was hailed by a steamer—the 
one he was now on—which had been fol- 
lowing him for some time. He was told 
that this steamer carried a message from 
his owners, and without suspecting any- 
thing, he lay to and a boat came to him 
from the other ship. This boat had in it 
a good many more men than was neces- 
sary, but he suspected no evil until half 
a dozen men were on his deck, and half a 
dozen pistols were pointed at the heads 
of himself and those around him. Then 
two more boats came over, more men 
boarded him, and without a struggle or 
hardly a cross word,—as he expressed it, 
—the Dunkery Beacon was in the hands 
of sea-robbers. 

Captain Hagar was a mild-mannered 
man and excellent seaman, and of good 
common-sense. He had before found 
orders waiting for him at Jamaica, and 
had not thought it surprising that 
orders should now have been sent after 
him. He had firearms on board, and 
might have defended himself to a certain 
extent, but he had suspected no evil, 
and when the pirates had boarded him 
it was useless to think of arms or de- 
fense. 

The men who had captured the Dun- 
kery Beacon made very short work of their 
business. They simply exchanged ves- 
sels. They commanded Captain Hagar 
and all his men to go over to the French 
steamer, while they all came on board 
the Dunkery Beacon, bringing with them 
whatever they cared for. Captain Hagar 
was told that he could work his new 
vessel to any port in the world which 
suited him best, and then the Dunkery 
Beacon was headed southward and 
steamed away. 

When Captain Hagar’s engineers at- 
tempted to start the engines of their ves- 
sel they found it impossible to do so. 
Several important pieces of the ma- 
chinery had been taken out, hoisted on 
deck, and dropped overboard. Whatever 














port they might make, they must make 
it under sails. 

A broken-hearted and dejected man 
was Captain Hagar. He had lost a vast 
treasure which had been entrusted to him, 
and he had not ceased to wonder why the 
pirates had not murdered him and all his 
crew, and thrown them overboard. He 
hoped that in time he and his men might 
reach Georgetown, or some other port, 
but it would be slow and disheartening 
work with such a vessel, and moreover, 
under sail. 

Captain Horn was also greatly cast 
down by the news he had received. With 
the least possible amount of trouble, the 
pirates had carried off, not only the treas- 
ure, but the ship which conveyed it, and 
now in all probability were far away with 
their booty. He could understand very 
well why they would not undertake such 
wholesale crime as the murder of all the 
people on the Dunkery, for it is probable 
that there were men among them who 
could not be trusted even had the leaders 
been willing to undertake such useless 
bloodshed. If Captain Hagar and his 
men were set adrift on a steamer with- 
out machinery, it would be long before 
they could reach any port, and even if 
they should speak a vessel and report 
their misfortune, where were the police- 
men of the sea who would have authority 
to sail after the stolen vessel, or, if they 
had, would know on what course to fol- 
low her? 

Captain Horn gave up the treasure as 
lost. The Dunkery Beacon was probably 
shaping her course for the coast of Africa, 
and even if he did have a swifter vessel 
and could overhaul her, what could he 
do? 

But now he almost forgot his trouble 
about the treasure in his deep concern in 
the fate of Mrs. Cliff and her yacht. He had 
made up his mind that his friends on board 
that little vessel—he had very shadowy 
ideas as to what sort of a yacht it was—had 
embarked upon this cruise entirely for his 
sake. They knew that he took a deep 
personal interest in the safety of the 
Dunkery Beacon ; they knew that he had 
done everything possible to detain that 
vessel at Jamaica, and that now, for his 
peace of mind, for the gratification of his 
feelings of honor,—no matter how exag- 
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(To be continued.) 
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gerated they might consider them,—they 
were following, in a little pleasure craft, a 
steamer which they supposed to be a 
peaceful merchantman, but which was in 
fact a pirate ship manned by miscreants 
without conscience. 

His plan was soon decided upon. He 
told Captain Hagar that he would take 
him and his men on his own vessel, and 
that he would carry them with him on 
his search for the yacht on which his 
friends had sailed. Captain Hagar agreed 
in part to this proposition. He would be 
glad to go with Captain Horn, for it was 
possible he might hear news of his 
lost vessel, but he did not wish to give 
up the French steamer. She was worth 
money, and if she could be got into port, 
he felt it his duty to get her there. So he 
left on board a crew sufficient to work her 
to Georgetown, but with the majority of 
his crew he came on board the Monterey, 
and Captain Horn continued on his 
southern course. 

When, on the following morning, Cap- 
tain Horn perceived far away to the south 
a steamer which Captain Hagar, standing 
by with a glass to his eye, declared to be 
none other than his old vessel, the Dun- 
kery Beacon, but when, not long after- 
wards, he made out a smaller vessel, ap- 
parently keeping company with the 
Dunkery Beacon, with another steamer 
lying off to the eastward, he was abso- 
lutely amazed and confounded. He could 
not comprehend the state of affairs. What 
was the Dunkery Beacon doing so far 
south, when by this time she ought to be 
far away to the east if she were running 
away with the treasure, and what were 
those two other vessels keeping so close 
to her? 

He could not imagine what they could 
be, unless, indeed, they were her pirate 
consorts. ‘If that’s the case,’’ thought 
Captain Horn, but saying no word to 
any one, ‘‘this is not a part of the sea 
for my wife to sail upon !”’ 

Still he knew nothing, and he could 
decide upon nothing. He could not be 
sure that one of those vessels was not 
the yacht which had sailed from King- 
ston with Mrs. Cliff, Burke, and Shirley 
on board ; and so the Monterey did not 
turn back, but steamed on slowly toward 
the distant steamers. 








THE SHARPSHOOTER. 


By JOSEPH A. 


HIZ-Z-Z-Z sang the Minié ball as 

it flattened against the rock, and 

spattered a fine gray, stinging powder 
into the face of Dick Yorke. 

Yorke crouched down until his head 
was withdrawn from the range of the 
sharpshooter. Then he turned over on 
his side and asked Hays for another 
chew of tobacco. 

‘* Tobacco is good for the nerves,’’ he 
said apologetically ; ‘and when I’m out 
on the skirmish-line I like to have a fore- 
handed fellow like you, Hays, to borrow 
from.’’ 

“If you don’t keep that bumptious 
Kentucky head of yours down behind 
the rocks you’ll be chewing a bullet in- 
stead of tobacco,”’ returned Hays. ‘It's 
foolish to take such risks. That fellow’s 
alive across the valley over there. He'll 
drop you the next time. He was clipping 
mighty close to you then.”’ 

‘‘So he was,’’ said Yorke, picking up 


the piece of lead which had battered itself 
into a formless mass against the rock, 
and lay on the ground at his feet, where 
it had fallen, its mission ended; «but 
it’s not the first bullet that’s whistled 
next to my head without stoppin’ to draw 
blood, an’ I reckon there'll be as many 


more. What’s the use of bein’ so careful 
anyway. One man gets a bullet in the 
heart the first time he hears the enemy’s 
gun fire. The other goes through all the 
toughest fights and comes out without a 
scratch. It’s the luck of a soldier’s life, 
my boy.”’ 

‘«Some peopfe would call you a fatal- 
ist.” 

‘‘T don’t know much about that sort of 
thing,’’ said Dick Yorke, «‘but I reckon 
I'll take my chances. But this debate is 
not business. Can you make out any 
movement over there? ’’ 

Hays looked through a cleft in the 
rocks and studied the opposite slope with 
keen eyes. Everything was so still that 
he could hear the chirp of a bird in a dis- 
tant tree. A little white cloud of smoke 
that had risen when the sharpshooter 
fired drifted away up the valley, twisting 
itself into fantastic spirals and at last 
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dissipating itself in the warm sunshine. 

‘«That pesky sharpshooter is so quick 
I don’t dare to rise up for a good look,”’ 
said Hays. ‘As it is I can see nothing 
but the big gray rocks and the stunted 
cedar trees, and now and then a fleck of 
mist that floats along the mountain side. 
It looks as quiet as a summer morning at 
home in the country in the old times. I 
don’t suppose the armies will do any- 
thing for a while, as they haven't had 
time yet to mass their troops for a big 
movement.”’ 

‘«‘And while they’re massin’, it’s our 
business to pick off as many of their 
skirmishers as we can with these long- 
barreled rifles of ours; eh, Hays, my 
boy ?”’ 

‘«« That’s what we are here for, and I 
can’t say I like this sort of business, 
either. What do you think of sharp- 
shooting, anyway, Yorke?’”’ 

Yorke picked up the shapeless piece of 
lead and looked gravely at it as he held 
it in his hand. Then he dropped it on 
the ground and said : 

‘It’s a bad trade, Hays! A bad trade! 
Hardly the right sort of way for a fellow 
to earn his livin’. I tell you, Hays, I don’t 
like this kind of thing; it’s too much like 
murder — cold-blooded, calculatin’ mur- 
der.”’ 

‘It’s not a pleasant sort of business,’ 
said Hays, ‘‘ but it’s war, and when we’re 
ordered we’ve got todoit. That’s what 
you get for being a Kentuckian and a 
sharpshooter. When a man can pop a 
squirrel out of the tallest tree every time 
like you can, you know they’re going to 
send him out on the skirmish-line. Did 
you ever kill a man while doing skirmish 
duty, Yorke?”’ 

««Once,’’ said Yorke, whose face looked 
gray in the shadow, ‘and I'd like to for- 
get it. It was last year when we were 
fallin’ back, followed close by the enemy. 
They didn’t dare attack us in force, but 
their skirmishers were mighty active, 
and they singed our flanks nearly every 
day. They got to be so troublesome that 
the officers sent a lot of picked sharp- 
shooters back to scorch their faces for 














‘em. I was one of the gang, and I was 
full of fight, too. They’d been followin’ 
us so close and stingin’ us so hard, that I 
wanted to show ’em, Hays, that we could 
shoot as straight and true as they could. 
We went hack a little till we showed our- 
selves to the other fellows, then we began 
to retreat to draw ’em on. We dropped 
back through a corn-field which had been 
just out of the route of the army, and the 
corn was standin’ in rows higher than a 
man’s head. I was trottin’ back between 
two of the rows which were so tall that I 
was in a kind of aisle. I was goin’ kind 
of sideways, lookin’ back and watchin’ 
for the enemy’s skirmishers. Just then 
one of ’em came in between the corn-rows 
at the end, behind me. He fired at me 
and missed. I turned, let him have it, 
and he dropped. All our fellows turned 
then, and we drove the whole crowd of 
’em before us. I went back down between 
my corn-rows just as I had come, and 
there lay my man as dead as a door-nail. 
The bullet had gone right through his 
head. The life-blood had streaked his 
blue uniform, and some of it had spurted 
on the green corn. I turned him over on 
his back. He was a nice-lookin’ young 
fellow. I had been a soldier more than a 
year then; but I tell you, Hays, I turned 
sick at the sight of what I’d done, though 
it was fair and open war, give and take. 
I was sorry that we’d driven those fellows 
back. Then I might have always thought 
that I’d merely wounded the man. But, 
Hays, I can’t forget that dead face, and 
the blood on the blue uniform, and the 
green corn.”’ 

In the excitement of the narrative, 
Yorke had raised a little too high, and 
another Minié ball zip-zipped through 
the air, swished the wind in his face, and 
battered itself like its predecessor against 
the stony side of the little hollow in 
which they lay. 

‘«« Must be a pretty good marksman out 
there, and he’s watchin’ us mighty close,”’ 
said Yorke as he picked up the lump of 
lead. «‘*That’s a bad habit he’s got into, 
disturbin’ two gentlemen when they’re 
tellin’ war stories and hurtin’ nobody. 
I think I’ll save the free lead we’re gettin’ 
and see if our collection grows. We may 
need this lead before the war is over.”’ 

He placed the two lumps of lead 
side by side on a rock. 
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‘«‘That’s what you'd call misspent en- 
ergy,’’ he said, looking at the misshapen 
lumps. 

« Yorke,’’ asked Hays, ‘how did you 
happen to become a soldier ?”’ 

‘« Well, I don’t know that I can explain 
it any more than thousands of other fel- 
lows in the army can explain how they 
happened to be there. The war began. 
Everybody was talkin’ about it. You 
see, where I lived up in Kentucky was 
doubtful ground. Some were for seces- 
sion ; some for the Union. Families were 
divided. Confederate recruitin’ officers 
came around. The band was playin’, and 
I was young and got the fever in my 
blood. I didn’t know much about the 
wrong or right of it. Didn’t care much, 
either. I was like our colonel. When 
they came to him to take a commission in 
the Southern army, he said: ‘ Well, boys, 
you'll get whipped like tarnation, but 
I’m of your blood, and I’m with you.’ 
That’s the way I felt about it. Soon I 
was in a gray uniform, followin’ the stars 
and bars. Our family was split up like 
the rest. Brother Bill, he said the North 
was right, and off he went to Louisville 
to join the Yankee army. Brother Tom 
couldn’t quite make up his mind which 
was right, so he stayed at home, safe out 
of the way of the bullets. Brother Tom 
was always smart. So that’s our history 
up to date. Look out there, Hays, or 
you'll catch it this time! Confound that 
sharpshooter, anyway! We must give 
him a dose of lead, or there'll never be 
any gettin’ out of this hole alive!”’ 

It was Hays who had become incau- 
tious, and a third bullet smashed against 
the stone wall of the hollow, but did no 
harm. Yorke picked it up tenderly and 
put it on the rock by the side of the 
other two. 

‘« We'll soon have a fine lead mine here 
in the side of the mountain,’ he said. 

Then he looked at the priming of his 
rifle and added : 

‘We must wing that fellow, Hays.” 

‘“What has become of your scruples 
against sharpshooting, Yorke?’’ asked 
Hays with a laugh. ‘*Do you want to 
have another dead face haunting you?’’ 

«« Oh, that’s all right,’’ exclaimed Yorke 
impatiently. ‘But we must do what we 
are sent to do, and that fellow is interferin’ 
with our work. Our own safety depends 
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on our wingin’ him. Besides this is not a 
plain shot in the open. If we bring him 
down he’ll fall among the rocks and trees 
over there. We'll never see his face. 
How far would you say he is up the 
mountain side?” 

‘‘Full three hundred yards, I think. 
But the valley between us is narrow. The 
distance is not too great for a shot, if we 
can get a good view of him.’’ 

The two men peered cautiously through 
the rocks at the spot where they had seen 
the flash of the rifle and the whiffs of 
smoke, and where they thought the sharp- 
shooter lay, but they could see no sign of 
a human form. The great gray rocks lay 
heaped along the mountain side, and the 
scrubby cedar trees grew in the crevices. 
Rocks and trees together formed a covert 
impenetrable to the keenest eyes. Ap- 
parently they were the only human be- 
ings on either hillside. Another puff of 
smoke had floated-upward in white rings 
and melted into the atmosphere. 

‘‘He has rather the better of us,’’ said 
Yorke. ‘He has found out exactly 
where we are, for he has seen us, while 
we can't place him just right.’ 

‘«What do you propose to do?”’ asked 
Hays. 

‘«T think we'll work a trick that my old 
grand-dad, back in Kentucky, who was 
an Indian fighter in his young days, used 
to tell me about. If what he said was 
straight, and the old gentleman was a 
truthful man, it was a great scheme for 
bringin’ the enemy out of his hidin’ place 
to be a mark for you to shoot at. Now 
you do just as I say, for two are better 
than one at this trick.” 

Yorke drew himself over cautiously 
until he lay by the side of Hays. He 
gave him some instructions and then they 
prepared for the trapping of the sharp- 
shooter. Yorke secured a good position, 
and lay with the muzzle of his rifle pro- 
jecting between the rocks, where he 
could secure an almost instant aim at 
anybody who showed himself on the op- 
posite mountain side. Then Hays placed 
his cap on the muzzle of his gun, and 
raised it to the level of the rock in front 
of him, 

‘Now steady!’’ said Yorke. «You 
don’t want to let him guess what we're 
up to.” 

Hays began to raise the cap with the 


gun-barrel. Slowly the cap wentup. A 
narrow strip of cloth showed above the 
rock, then a little more and a little more 
until the brim was in view. 

There was a flash from across the val- 
ley, a little cloud of smoke, and the cap 
with a bullet hole through it, was dashed 
from the gun-muzzle and against the side 
of the hollow. A second later and Yorke’s 
own rifle cracked, and then as the smoke 
drifted upward, he lay intently regarding 
the rocks and bushes on the mountain 
side in front of him. For a moment 
there was silence, save for the echo of the 
rifle-shots reverberating far up the valley. 
Then Hays asked : 

‘¢ What luck Yorke?”’ 

‘« None at all,’’ replied Yorke sorrow- 
fully. «He bit at our bait, but he was 
too quick for me to get back at him. I 
caught a glimpse of a leveled rifle, a cap 
and a face below it, but that was all. He 
fired and dropped back like a flash. 
I sent a bullet at random, so to speak. 
There’s not one chance in a hundred that 
he’s hit. But our lead mine’s growin’.”’ 

He took the fourth bullet and put it on 
the rock in the row with the other three. 

‘‘How are we ever to get out of this 
place if that fellow stays over there and 
peppers away at us every time we show 
the hair of our heads?’’ asked Hays. 
‘« That bullet hole in my cap shows that 
he knows how to shoot.”’ 

«« Blessed if I know,’’ said Yorke. «I 
guess we’ll wait. There are big move- 
ments on hand, you know. Both armies 
are marchin’ all around here, and maybe 
there'll be a change in our favor.”’ 

The two men lay quite still for some 
time. By and by they ceased to watch for 
the sharpshooter and looked far up over 
the wide brown strath of the valley. 
They could dimly make out moving 
forms in the distance; but whether of the 
blue or the gray they could not tell. Just 
under the horizon where some trees grew 
their eyes caught a glint of silver. 

‘« Looks like water. What is it?’’ asked 
Yorke. 

‘Chickamauga Creek, maybe,’’ said 
Hays. 

‘‘T don’t know much about the country 
hereabouts, but I think the creek is off 
there somewheres.”’ 

‘« That’s the wrong direction for Chick- 
amauga, seems to me,’’ said Yorke; « but 

















whether it is or not, there’s somethin’ 
going on in the valley down there. 
There’s somethin’ warm ahead, Hays, 
sure as shootin’.”’ 

The shifting forms up the valley grew 
more numerous, and they no- longer 
seemed to move about aimlessly. There 
was a misty veil drooping over the hori- 
zon’s rim, but the watchers in the hollow 
in the hill could see the swarms of men 
gather coherence and form. Companies 
and regiments deployed on the slopes 
and levels. There were men on horse 
and more men afoot. Sword and bayonet 
tip flashed back the sunlight. 

Yorke and Hays watched the move- 
ments with absorbed interest. The two 
armies had been virtually face to face 
for several days, and even the newest 
soldiers knew that battle was almost sure. 
To comparative veterans like Yorke and 
Hays the signs were unmistakable. They 
were much annoyed at their ignorance of 
the country and of the movements in 
progress. 

«It’s to be an attack of some kind, 
isn’t—’’ began Hays. 

Two rifle-shots, almost simultaneous, 
interrupted his question. Yorke was 
holding his smoking weapon in his hands 
and gazing disappointedly across the 
valley. 

“It’s that skulkin’ fellow across there,”’ 
he said. «I caught a glimpse of somethin’ 
movin’ over there among the rocks and 
bushes and I banged away at it. As soon 
as I raised my head to fire he popped back 
at me. I know he’s missed, and I’m about 
as sure that I have, too. Poorest shootin’ 
I’ve done for a long time. But our lead 
mine’s growin’ fast.’’ 

Yorke picked up a fifth flattened lump 
of lead and put it on the rock in the row 
with the other four. 

«It’s lucky they’ve got plenty of lead 
in the Yankee army,’’ he said, «or that 
fellow would soon make a hole in their 
stock. I guess he thinks he’ll get us 
yet.”’ 

‘‘Never mind him now,’’ said Hays. 
‘« Lie close and watch that crowd up the 
valley there. If I’m not mistaken, the 
tune the Minié balls have been singing 
for us is nothing to the tune they’ll soon 
be singing out there for somebody. Can 


you make out whether they are ours or 
the other fellows ?’’ 
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“Too far away, yet,’’ said Yorke. 
««We’re all mixed up in these valleys and 
mountains, and it’s not safe to be friendly 
with a fellow until you can see the color 
of his uniform; but I know that our 
fellows are on that mountain over there. 
But look what a crowd is gathering in 
the valley !”’ 

Heavy masses of troops were now col- 
lected in the valley. There seemed to be 
many thousands of them, and they were 
drawn up like men ready for important 
action. Flags were waving, and the sun 
shimmered along the edges of drawn 
sabers in the hands of the officers. 

“‘T can’t make them out yet,’’ said 
Hays; “ but whoever they are they are in 
strong force. Perhaps they are to begin 
the battle we’ve been expectin’ for nearly 
a week now.”’ 

‘It’s the Yankees,’’ said Yorke, who had 
the keener eye. ‘I can see the blue of 
the uniforms and the stars in their flags. 
I wonder what’s up now. You and I are 
in the hole sure enough, Hays, for as 
long as that sharpshooter over there 
sticks to us we’ve got to watch and see 
what’s goin’ to be done whether we want 
to or not.’’ 

The troops began to move directly 
toward a steep mountain slope that lay in 
front of them, and as that action brought 
them nearer to Yorke and Hays they 
perceived that the force was larger ana 
stronger than they had at first supposed. 
Clearly it was a movement of importance. 
The troops quickened their step. They 
were at a trot now, and they spread far 
over the valley. 

«They are going to attack our army’s 
position on the mountain! ’’ exclaimed 
Hays. 

‘«T don’t think it. 
dare.”’ 

‘« Look and see.”’ 

The troops advanced on a run toward 
the base of the mountain, officers waving 
their swords and apparently cheering 
them on, though Yorke and Hays were 
too far away to hear the sound of voices. 
But there was all the many-colored medley 
of an army in motion, columns of men 
appearing on the hillocks and then sinking 
out of sight soon to appear again, while 
the yellow shafts of sunlight falling 
across swords and bayonets flung bril- 
liant streaks over the advancing army. 
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Soon the columns were at the base 
of the mountain and began to move up 
the slope. Then Yorke and Hays ex- 
pected to hear the artillery of the defen- 
ders, but there came no sound from the 
mountain. 

‘What can our men up there be do- 
ing !’’ exclaimed Hays. 

A moment after he spoke there was a 
heavy crash of artillery on the summit 
and side of the mountain and gusts of 
flame shot from the rocks. The deep 
boom of the cannon echoed far off through 
the hills and a cloud of smoke floated 
over the valley. The lines of the assail- 
ing troops were shattered and those in 
front were hurled back on the others, 
where front ranks and rear ranks momen- 
tarily remained, huddled together. Yorke 
and Hays could see the ruts torn through 
the living mass. 

‘« More than one good man has got his 
good-by out there,’’ said Yorke, philo- 
sophically. «‘ Their lines are broken, and 
they appear to falter. I guess they’ve got 
enough, Hays! . It was a rash charge!” 

“ The fun has just begun! Look, they 
are going on!’’ exclaimed Hays. 

The ranks of the charging army closed 
up and rushed on with waving flags, leav- 
ing the ground behind them sprinkled 
with human forms. Many stumbled and 
fell on the slope, but dragged themselves 
up and climbed on. Far up the moun- 
tain side countless other forms were now 
seen outlined against the clear sky, and 
the flash of the artillery was incessant. 
The mountain was turned into a blazing 
voleano, and the cloud of smoke that 
floated up and hovered over the valley 
grew denser and darker. The assailants, 
many thousands of them, despite the 
fallen who were becoming very numerous 
now, still swarmed up the slope in the 
face of that fire that scorched and burnt 
like the infernal flames. The flags were 
waving,and officers flourished their sabers. 
Sometimes a column was hurled back for 
a moment but the men locked shoulders 
and came on again. 

‘‘Our fellows are firin’ too high,’’ said 
Yorke in a judicial tone. «If they’d 
depress the guns more they’d soon stop 
that rush. Nothin’ easier.”’ 

‘‘But they won't stop it! Look how 
those fellows climb and rush up. What 
a splendid sight !”’ 


‘« Hays,”’ said Yorke, ‘don’t you know 
that you are applaudin’ the enemy? You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, admirin’ 
the Yankees in that manner !”’ 

‘¢ You don’t mean that Yorke, I know,’’ 
said Hays. ‘‘Why shouldn’t I admire a 
bold deed, whoever does it !’’ 

«It’s a sight worth seein’,’’ said Yorke, 
making no direct reply. ‘‘That’s the 
only kind of fightin’ for a man to do, 
with your crowd around you, and the 
other fellows’ crowd before you, and both 
bangin’ away like mad! Not this infer- 
nal takin’ aim in cold blood from am- 
bush! I wish we were there, Hays, old 
fellow !”’ 

Yorke nervously fingered his gun. He 
had the light of battle in his eyes. 

“If I don’t make a mistake,’’ he re- 
sumed, ‘‘ we'll miss the best part of it. 
See how the clouds are gatherin’ around 
the upper half of the mountain.”’ 

Heavy mists were coming from some- 
where out of the beyond and wrapping 
the crest of the mountain in their shadow. 
The figure of the defenders grew indis- 
tinct. Those on top of the mountain 
soon disappeared, and those on the slopes 
followed. All were covered by the gath- 
ering clouds. The incessant spouting of 
flame from this canopy and the heavy 
crash of the artillery showed that they 
were still active. Below the broken but 
persistent ranks of the assailants were 
yet visible and climbing upward. 

The heavy pall of smoke darker and 
more threatening than the rising mists 
lowered over the valley. The edges of 
the two clouds, one of black and the 
other of white, met and mingled, but 
the activity of the cannon bathed the 
lower half of the mountain in a lurid 
light. Yorke and Hays saw everything 
through a blood-red mist. The figures 
of the distant men, shapeless and indis- 
tinct, were like splotches of red on the 
horizon, They formed a swaying and 
fighting, but still ascending mass, giving 
a yard sometimes but soon regaining it. 
The drifting smoke and cloud now and 
then obscured the brilliant banners and 
floating aside again disclosed them still 
held aloft. 

Through the heavy thud, thud of the 
artillery a new sound was heard, not so 
deep but steadier. 

«©The small arms are at work! The 























rifles are talkin’ now!”’ cried Yorke, 
who, eager of eye, and color heightened, 
was listening intently. Don’t you hear 
them, Hays? Listen to that infernal 
cracklin’ like the sound of a forest on 
fire! There’s a storm of lead on that 
mountain slope now! Can they live 
before it? I tell you, Hays, I’m not 
much afraid of the artillery! It roars 
and it pounds, but there’s too much bark 
for the bite! But when the rifle-balls 
begin to sing their little song in your 
ears, look out! The old man with the 
scythe is abroad! I remember when I 
heard it at Shiloh for the first time! It 
was like a million bees swarmin’ around 
my ears, and nights and nights after 
when I lay down under the trees to sleep 
I heard that infernal singin’ and hissin’ 
around me!”’ 

Hays made noreply. He was engrossed 
in the spectacle. 

The clouds drooped lower and swal- 
lowed up more and more of the mountain. 
Now only the rear ranks of the assailants 
were visible. Now these two had passed 
out of sight, the clouds swallowing up 
them all. 

Yorke and Hays still gazed toward the 
invisible battle-field. It was now a huge 
cone of mist which enwrapped all the 
combatants. But out of this cone came 
flashes of flame, and the grinding and 
crashing of the cannon and rifles still 
showed to the watchers how fierce was 
the activity within the crater of that 
cloud. 

The two men lay silent for some time 
while the gusts of flame spouted from the 
cloud-clothed mountain. Absorbed in 
the terrific spectacle they forgot all else 
for a while. The clouds grew thicker but 
the flames spurted from them as rapidly 
and as vividly as ever. 

Presently Hays pulled Yorke’s arm and 
whispered : 

‘‘ Look, across the valley, Yorke !”’ 

‘What is it?’’ asked Yorke without 
turning his eyes from the flaming moun- 
tain. 

‘‘Our sharpshooter ! 
made him forget us!’’ 

Yorke looked and saw a man’s head 
projecting above some rocks. Only the 
side of the face was visible and that but 
dimly, for some of the smoke from the 
conflict was now drifting up the valley 
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where the men lay. Evidently the sharp- 
shooter was as much engrossed with 
the battle in the clouds as Yorke and 
Hays had been. He was sitting upright 
and stiff, and staring at the mountain, 
apparently forgetful that his head was 
exposed. 

Hays touched Yorke on the arm and 
whispered in his ear : 

‘*You don’t forget, Yorke !”’ 

‘« Forget what?”’ 

‘«‘Remember that we must get out of 
this hole.”’ 

‘* Well, I know that!" 

«“We can’t, unless that sharpshooter 
over there is out of the way. He will 
remember soon that we are here.”’ 

Yorke was silent for a few moments. 
He picked up his rifle and put it down 
again. ‘Then he said: 

‘‘It is no more my duty, Hays, than it~ 
is yours. You do it.’’ 

‘‘You are the better shot. I might 
miss him, and there would not be another 
chance. You must do it. It’s sharp- 
shooter against sharpshooter.”’ 

Yorke picked up his rifle, rested it on 
a rock, and took aim with slowness and 
great care at the sharpshooter. Hays 
waited for the report of the weapon, but 
Yorke, without firing, took the gun down 
from the rock making an impatient ges- 
ture as he did so. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Yorke?’’ asked 
Hays in surprise. 

‘«There’s somethin’ wrong with the 
sights of the gun,’’ said Yorke, turning 
away his face. 

He fumbled a moment or two with the 
weapon. The head of the sharpshooter 
was still outlined against the mountain 
side as he watched the cone of cloud in 
which the battle flamed and seethed. 

‘‘You still have the chance, Yorke,”’ 
said Hays. 

Yorke lifted his gun again, and again 
took slow and careful aim. The hammer 
was raised, and Hays looked across at 
the sharpshooter to see him drop when 
Yorke pulled the trigger. 

Yorke suddenly pulled the hammer 
down with his hand and threw the gun 
upon the ground, exclaiming : 

“IT can’t do it, Hays! I can’t do it! 
I can’t kill a man like that! It’s too 
much like murder! When I looked 
down the sights of my rifle I did not see 
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his face, Hays, but the face of that dead 
man lyin’ between the corn-rows, the face 
of the man I killed! I tell you, I can’t do 
it, Hays, even if we never get out of this 
hole alive !”’ 

‘‘At any rate your chance is gone,”’ 
said Hays, ‘ for the man is hidden again, 
and I suppose he is watching us with 
that rifle of his in his hand ready for use. 
The problem now is what is going to 
become of us.’’ 

Yorke said nothing but turned his 
attention again to the battle. The clouds 
had become darker and the flashes of 
flame were growing less numerous. The 
noise of the cannon and the rifles began 
to sink. 

‘« That affair in the clouds there is set- 
tled, I think,’’ said Yorke, ‘‘ for the men 
who have gone up the mountain have not 
come down. I think we shall see some- 
thin’ come out of those clouds soon.”’ 

They were not compelled to wait long. 
Numerous figures shot out of the mist 
and began to descend the neck of the 
mountain. There were large bodies 
of men. Some were dragging artillery 
and others were helping ammunition 
wagons down the steep roads. They 
showed some evidence of haste, though 
the semblance of order was still pre- 
served. 

‘*They are our fellows,’’ said Yorke, 
‘©and we've lost. We've been driven off 
the mountain, but it’s likely to do a good 
turn for you and me. The boys are re- 
treatin’ our way. Our sharpshooter will 
have to clear out or become a prisoner. 
He’s reminded us pretty often that he’s 
there, hasn’t he, Hays?’”’ 

Yorke looked at the five lumps of lead 
lying in a row on the rock. Then he 
resumed : 

‘‘T would like to have a crack at that 
fellow out in the open, when the battle 
was rollin’ around us. But I couldn’t 
pot him as I would shoot a feedin’ deer 
from ambush.”’ 

The retreating army was now coming 
up the valley and along the mountain 
sides, and the columns were near enough 
for Yorke and Hays to hear the clanking 
of the artillery and the shouting of the 
officers. 

‘‘What’s the matter with our sharp- 
shooter ?’’ exclaimed Yorke. «It’s time 
for him to make a run for it.’’ 


‘‘Why don’t you see he’s trapped?” 
said Hays. ‘He's afraid if he breaks 
from his covert that he'll catch one 
of our bullets. Wonder what he'll 
do.”’ 

The retreating columns drew nearer. 
The front lines were within gunshot. The 
sharpshooter sprang from the rocks, fired 
a random bullet that hit nothing, at an 
approaching column, and darted higher 
up the mountain. 

“Fire, Yorke! Fire!’’ exclaimed 
Hays. ‘You've got a fair mark now! 
Wing him or he'll escape over the 
mountain !’’ 

‘«Not I,’’ said Yorke. ‘I’ve spared 
his life once and I reckon I can do it 
again.”’ 

But the sharpshooter was not to escape. 
A body of men appeared in front of him. 
He was cut off. Throwing down his gun 
he held up his hands as a token of sur- 
render. 

‘«We’ll go across and see him,’’ said 
Yorke, ‘‘ for we’ve got to join the retreat- 
in’ army. Besides I like to compliment 
him on the way he watched and waited 
for us, and plunked away every time he 
saw a head.’’ 

The two men scrambled down into the 
valley and across it and quickly overtook 
the columns. 

‘A skirmisher was captured up here. 
Do you know where he is?’’ asked Yorke 
of a soldier. 

The soldier pointed ahead. 

Yorke and Hays reached the first col- 
umn, and Yorke asked a captain whom he 
knew if he could see the prisoner. 

‘‘There he is marching between two 
of our boys,’’ said the captain. «A likely 
enough looking fellow, too. I guess 
we'll hold him to trade for some one of 
those we left back yonder on the moun- 
tain top in the enemy’s hands.”’ 

Yorke walked around until he was in 
front of the prisoner and could see him 
well, 

The sharpshooter looked up when 
Yorke appeared before him. ‘The two 
gazed at each other. Yorke trembled for 
a moment, and turned very pale. Then 
he recovered himself and his face became 
impassive again. He walked up to the 
man, extended his hand, and said: 

‘I’m glad to see you, brother Bill. How 
are you ?”’ 

















CONVICTS AND BUSHRANGERS 
IN AUSTRALIA. 


By THomas W. KNox. 


AN DIEMEN’S Land bears its name 
no longer; it has been changed to 
Tasmania, in honor of the Dutch explorer 
‘Tasman, its discoverer. Hobart Town has 
become Hobart, just as Denver City has 
become Denver, and Leavenworth City, 
Leavenworth. Many of the public build- 
ings in Hobart were built by convict labor 
and so were many of the streets in the city 
and the roads about it. There is an ex- 
cellent carriage road one hundred and 
twenty-three miles long from Hobart to 
Launceston right across the island from 
south to north, which was built by the 
convicts. The government expended 
large sums of money in the island for 
the maintenance of its convict establish- 
ments, and on account of the disburse- 
iments, a considerable proportion of the 
free citizens were greatly opposed to the 
cessation of transportation. The same 
was the case, though to a lesser degree, in 
New South Wales; but as time went 
on the opposition to receiving convicts 
grew and strengthened. Transportation 
to New South Wales and Victoria ceased 
in the forties. It was continued in Tas- 
mania until 1853, and in West Australia 
until 1868. The last ship-load of con- 
victs sent to New South Wales was re- 
fused admission, and the ship bearing 
this unwelcome cargo was forced to leave 
port and find a landing-place in West 
Australia. The people of the last-named 
colony were only brought to terms and 
compelled to adopt the views of the 
others by the refusal of relations be- 
tween that and the older colonies; in- 
tercourse was actually suspended for a 
time until the West Australians learned 
that the people of the other colonies were 
in dead earnest. e 
Another reason that operated to bring 
an end to transportation, was the dis- 
covery of the home authorities that one 
of their theories concerning it was all 
wrong. ‘It had been thought that by 
exporting all the criminals, such as bur- 
glars, highwaymen, forgers, embezzlers, 
petty thieves, and the like, they would 
make an end of these crimes in Britain, 
and have a community such as was never 
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seen before. It did not take long to 
demonstrate by actual experience that 
robbery is a trade, and as fast as one set 
of thieves was deported another rose up 
to take its place. Crime was not at all 
diminished by the transportation of crim- 
inals, in fact, the statistics showed that 
there was even more of it after transpor- 
tation began than before, and thus the 
ideas of theorists on this subject were 
proven to be wholly fallacious. ‘The 
theory is plausible, and it is not surprising 
that the British authorities adopted it. 
The same idea is contained in a pro- 
logue of a play that was performed in 
Sydney in 1796, the first theatrical per- 
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formance in Australia. The stage-man- 
ager, doorkeeper, and all the performers 
were convicts, and they had obtained 
permission from the governor to produce 
the play. They sent complimentary 
tickets to the governor and his officers, 
but required the ordinary public to pay 
one shilling for admission. There was a 
scarcity of coin in the colony and the 
moneyless inhabitant was allowed to pay 
the price of admission in rum or flour. 
The play given was ‘‘The Ranger,”’ and 
the man who played Filch spoke a pro- 
logue which was certainly most remark- 
able. The opening lines ran as follows : 


“From distant climes, o’er wide-spread seas, we come, 
But not with much éclat, or beat of drum. 

True patriots all ; for, be it understood, 

We left our country for our country’s good. 


No private views disgraced our generous zeal, 
What urged our travel was our country's weal ; 
And none can doubt but that our emigration 
Has proved most useful to the British nation.” 


In spite of the fruitfulness of the earth, 
the colony depended for several years 
upon provisions received from England 
for sustenance. Ships came at reason- 
ably regular intervals with assorted car- 
goes of convicts, guards, and provisions. 
One of the ships was lost on its way, and 
as the colony was depending upon this 
vessel for a renewal of its supplies, there 
was a period of six or eight months 
when starvation stared everybody in 
the face. Soldiers as well as convicts 
were put on half rations. History does 
not say whether the officers were simi- 
larly treated, but probably they were not. 
Rum was one of the articles of supply in 
those days and it was used universally 
excepting by such of the convicts as 
were unable to obtain it. Intoxication was 
prevalent and may almost be said to have 
been fashionable, as it was no disgrace for 
an officer to be drunk while off duty and 
was lightly considered when he was on 
duty. Rum was acirculating medium and 
in many transactions served as money, 
coin being very scarce in the young colony. 

A few of those who emigrated involun- 
tarily to the Antipodes are yet alive, es- 
pecially in West Australia, where trans- 
portation ceased at a comparatively recent 
date, but by far the greater number have 
joined the silent majority. Many of the 
present inhabitants of Australia are chil- 
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dren or grandchildren of convicts, and 
they include men in high positions in 
life. It is not considered a polite thing 
in Australia to ask a man who his father 
or his grandfather was. The inquirer 
might not «strike a snag’’ by so doing, 
but he would run a great risk of it. Pros- 
perous merchants and land-holders, poli- 
ticians and statesmen, doctors and law- 
yers of eminence, together with many 
others, are the descendants of men who 
went to Australia against their will, per- 
haps for no greater crime than snaring a 
rabbit or partridge, or being found late 
at night in the neighborhood of some- 
body’s house. It is an open secret that 
the Honorable Mr. (I dare not be 
more specific) is the son of a transported 
game-poacher. The secret is so open 
that everybody knows it, but at the same 
time, no one would mention it aloud. It 
isa rule in Australia that in political dis- 
putes, and they have very fierce ones 
there, no speaker shall allude to the ori- 
gin of his opponent in any discreditable 
way. On one occasion a political orator 
so far forgot himself as to mention the 
paternity of the Honorable Mr. The 
offended gentleman immediately brought 
suit for defamation of character and ob- 
tained damages to the amount of ten 
thousand pounds sterling. Everybody 
in commenting upon the incident said, 
‘« Served the fellow right.’’ 

When a convict had served two-thirds 
of his sentence, and his conduct had 
been exemplary during that period, he 
was given a “ticket-of-leave.’”’ In other 
words, he was liberated and permitted to 
wear ordinary clothing in place of the 
prison garb, and he was free to earn his 
living in any honest way. He was re- 
quired to remain in a certain specified 
district and report at stated intervals to 
the authorities there. If his good con- 
duct continued he was not again called 
up for service, but in case of misbehavior 
he was returned to prison again to serve 
out the rest of his sentence. A certain 
proportion of ticket-of-leave men fell into 
evil ways and found themselves again in 
the clutches of the law. A much larger 
proportion, with the fear of the prison 
constantly before their eyes, engaged in 
honest occupations and did nothing with 
which any fault could be found. Not a 
few of these ticket-of-leave men embraced 
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the opportunity to get away altogether 
from Australia, by finding places on 
ships sailing to distant lands. Many of 
these men were for years scattered about 
the islands of the Pacific, where they 
were known as ‘ beach-combers,’’ and 
also as ‘‘Sydney ducks.’’ It is related 
that an American newly arrived in Syd- 
ney, and with a fondness for hunting, 
once asked a gentleman to whom he 
brought a letter of introduction, to indi- 
cate a locality where he could have some 
good sport at shooting Sydney ducks. 
He was somewhat crestfallen on learning 
the peculiarities of that aquatic bird. 

The beach-comber among the Pacific 
islands was dreaded as a pestilence by 
mariners, and a ship-master would as 
willingly accept a roaring lion of the 
desert as one of his crew, as accept a 
beach-comber. A friend of the writer, 
now living in New York, went down to 
the sea in a whaling ship in his younger 
days. Atoneof the islands where they 
touched for water, my friend, whom I 
will call Smith, and a companion de- 
serted the vessel, knowing she was un- 
seaworthy and fearing that she would 
one day go tothe bottom. The natives 
of the island were cannibals, but for 
some reason they did not proceed at once 
to eat the newcomers, perhaps holding 
them in reserve for Thanksgiving Day 
or Christmas. They remained on the 
island five or six months in constant ter- 
ror of being devoured, though all the 
time they were kindly treated. Three 
times during their stay, ships touched at 
the island and the two white men on each 
occasion went out in canoes and carefully 
piloted the vessel into the little harbor 
which the island possessed, hoping that 
by so doing they could induce the captain 
to take them away. But as soon as the 
ship had dropped anchor and the sails were 
furled, the captain gave the supposed 
beach-combers a small present in return 
for their services, and then said, «« Now, 
my men, go ashore.’ All their entreat- 
ies were of no avail, and go ashore they 
did. They were eventually taken off by 
the missionary ship, the Morning Star, 
the first mission shipof her name. Forty 


years have rolled away, and the whaler 
that they deserted has never reached port. 

In 1851 gold was discovered in Aus- 
tralia, first in the colony of Victoria, and 
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a little later in that of New South Wales. 
As the news of the discovery spread 
throughout the world, thousands of peo- 
ple flocked to the Antipodes in search of 
wealth. The first of the famous dig- 
gings of Victoria were at Ballarat and 
Bendigo, each about one hundred miles 
from Melbourne. As the stream of gold 
began to pour from the mines toward the 
sea-coast, a new product of the convict 
system of Australia presented itself. 
The road became infested with robbers, 
technically known as ‘ bushrangers,”’’ 
and traveling along that road soon be- 
came notoriously unsafe. The bush- 
rangers operated singly or in gangs, the 
gangs numbering all the way from two 
or three, or half a dozen, up to fifty, sixty, 
and even eighty men. They were an 
assorted lot of ticket-of-leave men, con- 
victs whose terms had expired, and 
convicts who had escaped either from 
Australian prisons or from Van Diemen’s 
Land. A force of mounted police was 
organized, a sort of light cavalry com- 
manded by experienced officers either of 
the military or police service. Many a 
fight took place between the police and 
the bushrangers, and victory was by no 
means universal for the police. Once a 
week, a government escort was sent from 
the mines to the coast carrying gold that 
had been bought by the government or 
handed over to it for transportation. On 
several occasions the escort was attacked 
by the larger band of bushrangers, and 
twice at least it was defeated and driven 
away, and the gold fell into the hands of 
the thieves. 

Some of the bushranging leaders at- 
tained to what they no doubt regarded 
as fame, their names and deeds becoming 
known throughout the country. The 
most noted of these was «‘Captain”’ Mel- 
ville, who at one time had no fewer than 
eighty men under his command. The 
bushranging gangs supplied themselves 
with horses without taking the trouble 
of paying for them, and they levied 
upon the farmers for cattle and sheep 
without asking permission. They sup- 
plied themselves with clothing, provis- 
ions, and other necessaries by plunder- 
ing wagon-trains on their way to the 
mines, and they usually had spies in 
Melbourne to inform them of the depart- 
ure of desirable loads. They lived in 
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caves in the mountains, but more fre- 
quently camped in the open air, never 
remaining long in one camp lest their 
whereabouts should be made known to 
the police. Whenever they made a haul 
of gold-dust it was speedily divided, each 
man taking charge of his own share. 

Whenever the robbers had the misfor- 
tune to fall into the hands of the police, 
the first effort of the latter was to ascer- 
tain where the bushrangers had concealed 
their plunder. Some of the police offic- 
ials are said to have amassed comfortable 
fortunes by wringing from bushrangers 
the secrets of the hiding-place of their 
gold. It is currently reported and be- 
lieved that when a captured bushranger 
showed an unwillingness to give the 
desired information, he was tortured more 
or less severely to induce him to yield. 
Pinching the fingers and toes, or burning 
them, was one of the police methods, and 
a red-hot iron applied to the ear or breast 
of the victim was also a good means of 
persuasion. A plan that was generally 
successful after milder measures had 
failed, was to tie the bandit hand and 
foot, and then place him upon an ant 
hill. The Australian black ant is a 
formidable insect, and it has been said 
that he can bite through the side of a 
tea-kettle. The ordeal of the ants was 
one which required a great deal of nerve 
to resist, but it is recorded that not a few 
bushrangers did resist it successfully. 

Captain Melville was supposed to have 
amassed not less than half a million dol- 
lars worth of gold. He was captured 
and held in prison for several years, per- 
sistently refusing to tell where his for- 
tune was concealed. He closed his life 
by comunitting suicide in Melbourne jail, 
and his secret died with him. His favor- 
ite haunt was a mountain on the road 
from Melbourne to the mines, and it was 
believed that somewhere about the moun- 
tain his gold was concealed. Hundreds 
of men have sought it unsuccessfully. 

On one occasion a party of mounted 
police surprised a gang of bushrangers 
and shot down several of them including 
the leader. The latter was mortally 
wounded, and the inspector in command 
of the police knelt over the dying man 
and offered him consolation from his 
whisky flask. The brigand thanked 
him, and then the officer said: 
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«You'll be dead in a few minutes, Jim. 
Tell me where your gold is?”’ 

«See you d d first!’’ was the reply, 
and with that the robber turned his head 
to one side and died. 

In speaking of it afterwards the in- 
spector said: +:I think it was downright 
mean of Jim not totell me. I had no 
personal grudge against him, and we shot 
him in the performance of our duty. His 
gold would have set me up handsomely, 
and now it’s lost to everybody.”’ 

A high official of the police was once 
riding alone and unarmed a few miles 
from Melbourne, when he suddenly came 
face to face with Melville and about 
twenty of his gang. This official had 
sworn to take Melville dead or alive and 
the latter knew it. He was immediately 
seized and carried to the rendezvous of 
the gang. There they tied him to a 
wagon-wheel while debating in what 
manner they would put him to death. 
While the debate was going on, Melville 
approached the prisoner and applied an 
insulting epithet to him. 

«“You’re a coward,’’ said the officer, 
‘“©a white-livered coward, to take an un- 
armed man and treat him this way.”’ 

‘« Say another word and I'll ‘blow your 
brains out!’’ and Melville suited the 
action to the word by drawing his revol- 
ver, cocking it and aiming, it at the 
officer's head. 

‘« You dare not do it !"’ said the officer. 
‘You're a coward and you know it.”’ 

‘*By God! you're too brave a man to 
be shot,’’ and with that he returned his 
pistol to its holster and walked away. 

The execution was postponed to the 
following morning. During the night 
the officer, with the connivance of one of 
the gang who was tired of bushranging 
and wanted to quit the business, man- 
aged to escape and return to Melbourne. 

In the region infested by one of the 
bushranging gangs a grand festival took 
place one night at the house of a wealthy 
squatter. Everybody for twenty miles 
around was invited and a large party 
assembled. Some of the young men 
planned to have some fun, and so they 
brought disguises and rigged themselves 
up asbushrangers. While the dance was 
going on they suddenly appeared in the 
doors of the dancing-hall dressed in tat- 
tered clothing, wearing slouch hats, and 




















with faces masked and blackened. For 
some minutes there was great alarm, 
several of the women fainting. The trick 
was soon discovered and there was gen- 
eral laughter over the whole affair. The 
pseudo-bushrangers retired, doffed their 
disguises, resumed their ball-room garb, 
and joined in the dance. An hour or so 
later the scene was repeated. Most of 
the dancers laughed and said, ‘ Bush- 
rangers again. We won't be fooled this 
time.”’ 

But there was no fooling about it. The 
bushrangers were the genuine article, and 
they soon made the dancers aware of that 
fact. All of them, men and women alike, 
were compelled to stand with their faces 
to the wall and their hands above their 
heads while the robbers relieved them of 
watches, purses, jewelry, and any other 
valuables they had about them. This 
work having been completed, they re- 
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leased four or five women and compelled 
them to set a table in the dancing-hall 
and bring a supply of food. It was no 
difficult matter to do this as the dancers 
had not yet partaken of their supper. 
Each of the women, as she went back 
and forth between the dancing-room and 
the larder, was accompanied by a bushi- 
ranger to make sure that she did not slip 
away to the police-station about four 
miles distant and give the alarm. The 
brigands took their supper very leisurely 
while the dancers were kept in the un- 
comfortable position already described. 
Then, when they had appeased their 
appetites, they left the place with orders 
that nobody should stir for at least fif- 
teen minutes. Of course, by the time 
word could be got to the police, the bush- 
rangers were miles distant on their way 
to safety. It is hardly necessary to add 
that the dancing was not resumed. 

END. | 
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HOMES. 


HOME LIFE. 


By R. CLIPSTON STURGIS 


N the course of many years spent in 
England, I was constantly struck 
with the restful beauty, not only of the 
more noted country seats for which Eng- 
land is so justly preénrinent, but also of 
the humbler houses which cling to the 
outskirts of the great cities, or form part 
of the smaller towns and villages. They 
have an air of comfort and quiet dignity; 
they look substantial, respectable, self- 
contained, inviting. In a word, they are 
homelike. This is neither confined to 
work of past generations nor to any one 
class of houses, but is found in new work 
as well as in old,in the houses of artisans 
as in the houses of the well-to-do and 
rich. 

I think I am not overstating in saying 
that with very rare exceptions one sees 
no such thing here. Our suburbs for the 
most part are composed of frame houses, 
looking unsubstantial and temporary. 
They convey no suggestion of dignity 
and retirement. They do indeed look 
hospitable and open, and have an air of 
saving, ‘All mine is yours ; pray, enjoy 
it.'" They even invite vou to look in on 


their grounds and through their open 
windows, where the English house says, 
‘*Don't come in unless you know us ;”’ 
but notwithstanding all this, I think on 
account of this, they are not so pleasant 
to look upon nor so sweet to live in. 

The English house gives the house- 
holder quiet, rest, and retirement. Tomy 
mind these are essential for the develop- 
ment of the home life, for true success: 
the success which makes us noble men 
and women. Rest to refresh our tired 
faculties, to strengthen and quicken our 
physical powers: rest to consider some- 
what the world in which we live, the 
people who are about us, and the world 
to which we may come hereafter. With- 
out rest the best parts of our nature will 
be undeveloped: mere puny, unhealthy 
growths, weak and morbid. 

But how many of us have homes where 
such rest as we need can be found? In 
some homes social duties—often of the 
most tiring description—absorb all leisure 
moments. In other homes the day’s work 
has been so overpoweringly heavy and 
burdensome that nothing but dull sleep— 

















restless at that—is possible for the tired 
occupants. Or, again, there are homes 
that deserve not at all that sweet and 
lovely name, and which are the mere 
shells covering uncongenial families who 
have no ties but the inevitable ties of 
‘ blood, no sympathies in common, no 
common faith, no common love. 

But there are some homes where love 
and truth are found, homes which mean 
to the fathera real haven, looked forward 
to through the day’s hard work with 
eagerness,—to the mother the home of 
her husband and children where all she 
loves best are about her, and to the chil- 
dren that safe shelter where loving arms 
are ever about them. ‘These are indeed 

places of rest for those who live in them. 
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To make these homes all that they 
might and should be there ought to be 
some real privacy. A flat is better than 
hotel life, one’s own home is better than 
a flat, and a house with a bit of land, and 
that land quiet and private, is best of all. 
Privacy is an essential in the growth of 
home life,—privacy for the in-door family 
life and privacy, if possible, for some 
sort of out-of-door life. Without privacy 
the tender home affections and associa- 
tions cannot grow. It is as necessary for 
the family as a whole to have some time 
when they are alone, as it is for each in- 
dividual to have some time to commune 
with his own soul and be still. We all 
need breathing places where we can stop 
and consider our way, and for a family 
there is the same need to 
see each other occasion- 
ally with no outside in- 
terests to distract and 
divert. So only can the 
mother know her chil- 
dren as they gather at 
her knee, so only can the 
father come into true 
companionship and com- 
radeship with them as 
they come around him in 
that «‘children’s hour’”’ 
for stories or pictures or 
games, 

Many of our city-living 
people have their houses 
on the outskirts, where 
land is cheaper and where 
one may have a little 
more air to breathe than 
can be had in a flat, or 
even a town house. It is 
to the dwellers of these 
suburban houses that I 
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wish especially to appeal. 
In the title, I use the 
word homes rather than 
houses, as it is of homes 
in the real old English 
sense that I want to write, 
not of the houses in which 
we merely eat and sleep, 
but of the place that is 
filled, either with associ- 
ations, the charm of the 
past, or with delightful 
possibilities,—the charm 
of the future. 
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To those who do not 
care for these things I do 
not appeal; but to that 
large number of people 
who have vague longings 
for what is best and yet 
never find even a partial 
realization of their ideals, 
to them perhaps I may 
bring suggestions. 

The first great essen- 
tial then of a home is pri- 
vacy,—the opportunity to 
consider and treat the 
family life as something 
sacred and apart from the 
outside world with its 
cares and troubles. A 
circle to which you will 
not admit any one light- 
ly and without consider- 
ation. 

The second important 
consideration is that 
it should be _ beautiful. 
Whether it be a simple 
cottage or a great man- 
sion, it may still be beau- 
tiful, and fit for its pur- 
pose, either, on the one 
hand, simple, unpreten- 
tious, and quiet, in good 
proportions and of good 
color; or, on the other, 
adorned with more state- 
ly and magnificent quali- 
ties. Each type may have 
the beauty belonging to it 
and also be a true home. 

The influence and 
importance of privacy 
I have already pointed out, and this speech, our lack of gentleness and for- 
element of beauty I consider as essential bearance; but we do not so generally 
on account of the daily influence (im- appreciate the influence which the ma- 
perceptible perhaps, yet certain) which it terial surroundings must exert both on 
exerts on ourselves and those yet more us andonthem. It cannot be other than 
impressionable ones, the little children harmful to grow up in daily association 
whom we have received as a precious with what is ugly, coarse, vulgar, and 
gift. and on whom the daily associations gross. It cannot but help us to be con- 
of childhood will make lasting impression. stantly in surroundings that are refined, 
We appreciate (not perhaps as much as_ quiet, and in good taste. 
we should) the influence of our own lives It is not worth while to multiply ex- 
past and present on our children. Wesee amples or to follow out the statement 
reflected in them our childhood’s faults, argumentatively. I grant it would be in- 
now happily outgrown and perhaps half definite and perhaps inconclusive at last. 
forgotten, and we note their readiness to I am writing for those who agree that 
pick up from us our bad habits, our hasty privacy and beauty are essential in home 
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life, and whom I may help to a better 
realization of what a home can and should 
be from a material standpoint. In these 
notes I propose to deal only with suburban 
homes, as being the class of houses most 
generally built in defiance of the above 
considerations, and yet most adaptable to 
the requirements of home life. I will take 
as examples two classes of houses, first 
those which are on a small lot sufficient 
only for the house 
anda yard or garden, 
second, places of 
sufficient size to ad- 
mit driveways and 
stables. ‘ 

First then, for the + 
small lots. As the |% 
aspect of a house, | 
that is, its relation 
to the points of the 
compass is an im- 
portant matter, es- 
pecially on a small 
lot, I have two ex- 
amples to illustrate 
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and set it back twenty feet from the street, 
will be one hundred and forty feet by one 
hundred feet, just the place for a garden. 
Let us keep this free from intrusion and 
make it a place where in pleasant weather 
we can sit and read, while the mother can 
bring her work and the children their 
toys, or where, if we are energetic and 
like exercise after our business hours, we 
play a game of tennis. In long 
summer evenings we 
may perhaps have 
} our tea on the lawn, 
with all the privacy 
of the inside of the 
house, or we may 
have a little garden 
party without feeling 
that we are enter- 
taining our friends 
in the street. Surely 
these are things 
which are worth some 
little thought to ob- 
tain. ‘There are, how- 
ever, other neces- 
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the arrangement of 
a half-acre lot, one 
placed on a street 
running north and 
south, and one on a 
street running east 
and west. 

In Figure 1 the 
sunniest side of the 
house would face the 
narrow way of the 
lot, and to give space 
in front of the south 
side so as not to be af- 
fected by near neigh- 
bors, the north wall 
would have to be 
nearly on the lot 
line, and the space 
behind would be 
dark and damp, and so piece 
of ground. The side toward the street 
and that opposite are equally desirable 
as to sun, while that away from the street 
is quiet and private. Here then should 
be the chief life of the house. The lot 
is one hundred feet by two hundred 
fees. If we run the length of the house 
across the lot, it will cut off from the 
street the space behind the house. ‘This 
space, if we allow forty feet for our house 














saries beside gardens 
which require room 
outside the house. 
We do not want the 
drying of clothes, 
or the carts of the 
butcher to mar our 
bit of garden, so we 
make on the street or 
close to it a kitchen- 
yard, and to avoid 
having our linen 
dried in public we 
can screen it with 
shrubs and small 
trees, and these with 
a few neatly cared 
for flower beds will 
make our house and 
: 4] its surroundings suf- 
ficiently attractive to the passer-by with- 
out giving him any glimpse of our real 
sanctum beyond. 
In Figure 2, take a road running east 
and west and place our lot on the north 
side of the road. The south and the 
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sunny front then faces the street where 
we do not want tolive, and yet we do want 
sun in our living rooms. Therefore, as we 
do not want to place our house across the 
lot and let it throw its shadow on our 
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garden, we place itendon. The dining- 
room and nurseries above may well face 
the road,—the children liking busy views 
out of windows (although they are better 
off at play in the garden than in the 
street), and the dining-room will then get 
the morning sun and be cheerful for 
breakfast. The library and parlor can be 
at the side and rear and will get the sun 
after noon. ‘The kitchen will still pro- 
tect us from the north and east. A vine- 
covered veranda will partly shield our 
quiet garden, and a hedge will do the 
rest. Again we have saved the greater 
part of our little plot. 

If you are of so practical a turn of mind 
that you feel vegetables to be a better re- 
turn for your money than flowers, even 
then, as shown in Figure 1, there is space 
enough to give you fresh peas and beans, 
lettuce, tomatoes, the small roots and the 
sweet herbs, and if you have a wall, or 
even a good stout fence, you can grow a 
considerable quantity of fruit: pears, 
peaches, and quince, or other small trees 
will bear abundantly while yet kept in 
small compass by the pruning-knife, and 
will often ripen better on a wall than in 
the open. 

Contrast such houses and such gardens 
with the average suburban affair of 


stained shingle and many hipped roof, 
planted in 


the middle of its plot of 


APPROACH (FIG. 4) 


ground and perhaps approached by an 
asphalt walk, or guarded by a pair of cast- 
iron lions. Before it, all is open to the 
street and its neighbors, and to sit on its 
apology for a lawn is equivalent to sitting 
in the street. You cannot even play 
tennis without having a curious crowd 
stare at you, and as a matter of fact you 
generally see none of these things done 
because most of us happily shrink from 
such publicity. 

With the plans of Figures 1 and 2, the 
houses are removed a bit from the street, 
and ten per cent. of vour property as a 
tithe due to others, has been laid open to 
the public to help adorn and make pleas- 
ant the road. If your neighbors follow 
the same plan, you may consider that 
you have your money’s worth in a pleas- 
anter journey on foot or in the car as you 
goto and from your home. Your living 
rooms removed from the noisy street are 
quiet and free from dust. As you look 
out on your little garden plot hedged in 
by trees and shrubs, you can perhaps for- 
get the cares of the office and feel that 
you have left the city far behind. An 
hour’s play at tennis or at work in your 
garden will give new strength for the 
coming day's work, and is a good deal 
better than sitting on a piazza with a 
cigar and novel and occasionally noticing 
a familiar face among the passers-by. All 





















this you have obtained, because by a 
right arrangement of the house and 
grounds you have made privacy pos- 
sible. 

And if this is a pleasure and benefit to 
the head of the house, who sees it but 
morning and evening, how much more 
will it mean to his wife and children who 
live all day in it? Even while the chil- 
dren are quite little they will be safe in the 
garden without a nurse. A glance from 
the window keeps them in view, and a 
good sand-pile will give them endless 
amusement, and as they grow older, even 
if the boys generally prefer to play ball 
outside, the girls will like to sit there 
and sew, and will welcome the boys to a 
game of tennis when they come back. 
The pleasures of such a life will make 
your house a home, you will love it, and 
the children though separated from it will 
never forget it or outgrow its homely in- 
fluences. 

I have spoken so far chiefly of the sum- 
mer aspect of the garden, but winter 
brings its own beauties, and as far as the 
children are concerned, the garden will 
afford new delight in snow men and snow 
forts, tunnels and houses in the big drifts 
accumulated from the house and shoveled 
paths, or, perhaps, in skating on a minia- 
ture bit of ice formed by judicious use of 
the garden hose. So your land will not 
lie idle during the winter months ; and 
if you ‘have a few evergreen trees and 
shrubs it may be almost as lovely in 
winter with the deep green trees casting 
their soft shadows over snow and ice, as 
it is in its gayer summer dress. 

While on the subject of the garden, I 
want to say a word in favor of more for- 
mal treatment of it. I know that there is 
a prevalent dislike to formality in gar- 
dening, and many good authorities point 
out with some seeming show of reason, 
that we can never hope to attain more 
beautiful results than does mother nature 
herself, and that the nearer we approach 
her wild luxuriance, the more beautiful 
our work will be. 

Now while this may be true of the 
forest, the mountains, and the great 


stretches of sea-coast dunes or inland 
prairies, it is not true if applied to the 
treatment of a comparatively small and 
necessarily formal piece of ground. I say 
necessarily formal, for the moment we put 
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a house on the ground and arrange ap- 
proaches, we have made it formal, and if 
under these limitations we attempt, as is 
sometimes done, to avoid this formality 
and seek to hide our approaches and 
make our house seem part of the rock 
on which it stands and as irregular in its 
plan and outline as the rock, we get a 
forced effect which may possibly be pic- 
turesque, but which is not restful in any 
way, and which has not the elements of a 
permanent home. 

If our piece of land is necessarily for- 
malized when we place our house upon it, 
it is better in every way that the sur- 
roundings should show the restraining 
influence of man’s hand, and bear the im- 
press of his thought, and, moreover, the 
grounds should show that they have been 
considered in connection with the house. 



































In the examples I have given, the sur- 
roundings of the house are an integral 
part of the whole, suggested by the house, 
its plan, and its aspect. 

If your house and your land are rectan- 
gular, straight lines will be best for your 
garden, walks, hedges, or flower beds. 
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They will emphasize the main lines of your 
house and give the beauty of long lines 
of perspective and—one of the greatest 
beauties we can have in a small space— 
order. Order is the real key-note of the 
small house and the small place. In the 
large ones we may, perhaps, spare space 
for almost useless things ; we may even 
be driven to invent uses for portions of 
the house or pieces of the land; we may 
multiply living rooms, and have a morn- 
ing-room, an evening-parlor, a breakfast- 
room, a dining -room, and a picture- 
gallery, or we may establish outside an 
aviary or a deer-park ; but in the small 
place every corner must have its real use, 
and be something which is needed and 
valued. 

To accomplish this, the house and the 
place must be studied together, and the 
owner or the architect should know some- 
thing of the outdoor as well as the indoor 
needs, so as to give each its due consid- 
eration. Tothis end formality of treatment 
is necessary, and if necessary we may be 
pretty sure that it may be and ought to 
be beautiful, as the fulfilment of need is 
true beauty. Take a few of the needs. 
An approach to the house on foot; a 
straight line is the shortest, so our path 
is straight ; in a carriage, there must be 


room to turn and go away again, there- 
fore the circle is the simplest solution. 
The lawn, if it is to be of any use, say 
lawn-tennis or croquet, must be rectan- 
gular. The kitchen-garden—surely we do 
not want to plant at random here—is 
the business end of the place, and we 
want straight paths and direct access to 
our peas and beans, yet for added beauty’s 
sake we may border the beds with hox 
or with pinks. We have this much for- 
mality then almost as a matter of neces- 
sity, and if we go on to lay out our garden 
with the various straight lines of path, 
lawn, and kitchen-garden, I am sure we 
will get the best effect from a more or less 
formal treatment of the flowers and 
shrubs. Some, like the cypress and arbor 
vitze, lend themselves naturally to for- 
mality, others, such as roses and fruit- 
trees, require the restraining influences 
of the pruning-knife, and this puts them 
in the formal class. Others again are 
neither formal by nature, nor do they 
need the knife. Rhododendrons and iris 
look best in large masses, almost as they 
would grow in their native woodland or 
swamps ; and so we may introduce free- 
dom, yet sparingly and with care, that it 
may not cumber the ground nor cramp 
our space nor suggest disorder. 























Although the above remarks apply 
more particularly to small places where 
one is cramped for room, formality is a 
most valuable ally in the planning of 
large estates. No one can see the great 
Elizabethan places in England, or the 
still more magnificent Renaissance pal- 
aces and grounds of Italy without feeling 
how immensely the formal treatment of 
trees, shrubs, and flowers has added to 
their dignity and beauty. 

And now to turn from the garden to the 
house. As I have already suggested, the 
chief living rooms should be sunny, and 
there is no excuse, except in bad design- 
ing, for any portion of the house to be 
dark. Entries and staircases should be 
both light and roomy, as nothing gives a 
more cramped appearance than narrow 
hallways. 

In the houses we have been considering, 
there is room enough to get a good many 
people housed on two floors, and we can 
hope to minimize stairs and get all our 
rooms on these two stories. As for the 
rooms themselves, if we are in doubt at 
all about our own good taste and judg- 
ment, we may at least be sure that the 
simplest things are the safest: square 
roonis, an avoidance of bays and irregular 
shapes generally, rather low stud, simple 
mantels, quiet colors in paint or paper, 
plain stuffs for curtains, and the sim- 
plest and most comfortable of chairs and 
sofas. 

The dining-room, in which all the 
family congregate, should be especially 
pleasant; it should be sunny in the morn- 
ing, as I have already said, and care 
should be taken to have everything about 
the table fresh and pretty. Spotless linen 
and a nice arrangement of fruit and 
flowers, or even leaves, will do much 
toward helping the children to be neat 
and clean, and to learn early « good table 
manners.’’ These they will remember all 
their lives and carry them into their own 
homes with them, so they must needs be 
the best we can give them. The girls as 
they grow up will naturally take a share 
in all that concerns the house, and will 
learn from association and the daily in- 
fluence. of good surroundings what goes 
to make the house homelike. A knowledge 
of cooking and of thorough and economic 
housekeeping will be of permanent use to 
them, A love of flowers is a most refining 
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element in any one, and whatever culti- 
vates this taste will help in the process. 

I will take one more example still 
smaller than the other two. This is al- 
most a city lot, sixty feet by one hundred 
and twenty feet (Fig. 3). We have 
too little land to spare anything to the 
street. We had better build directly 
on our building line, and save all we 
can behind. The house placed length- 
wise will have two blank walls and we 
must depend on front and back for light. 
Both back and front door will be on the 
street, and the kitchen-yard must be 
behind the house if a laundry is to 
be included in the house. Even with 
this plan we have saved a space sixty 
feet by sixty feet, which will give a 
good border of fruit-trees, or shrubs, 
with flowers in front, and forty feet by 
forty feet for grass, not enough for 
tennis or a kitchen-garden, but a quiet 
spot in which to sit, and a safe place for 
the little ones to play about. Even these 
two are worth something. 

And now to turn to larger pieces of 
ground where stables and drives are in- 
cluded. 

The smaller lots are of course the most 
dificult to treat economically and well, 
the larger lots offering greater opportuni- 
ties for good judgment, and of course 
equal opportunities for mistakes. I will 
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take as an example a place near a 
small English town (Fig. 4) of which the 
elevations are here illustrated. Here on a 
place of four acres we have a fair portion 
given to the view of the street, a retired 
house and a quiet out-of-the-way kitchen 
and tradesmen’s entrance. All about the 
house are lawns (both lawn-tennis and 
croquet), flowers, a rose garden with 
fountain, fruit-trees, a kitchen-garden, a 
stable, and to and through, and around all, 
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pleasant walks, now 
completely shaded 





by arching boughs of 
shrubs or trees, now } 
bordered with stately | 
standard roses, or | 
again by the smooth 
clipped green turf; | 
and all this, remem- 
ber, on four acres of 
land, not a foot of 
which is wasted. The 
drive is ample, the 
house commodious 
and comfortable, the 
grounds seeming— 
especially in summer 
when the foliage cuts 
off all view of the 
neighbors-—to be even 
larger than they 
really are. The neigh- 
bors are, however, 
but two hundred feet 
away on either side, 
—no great journey. 
You can see all of 
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more than you wish, and when you visit 
your neighbor, his place and grounds 
through lack of familiarity will have the 
charm of novelty, and his ideas will help 
you, as yours do him, in a generous riv- 
alry to fresh efforts to produce the finest 
rose or the largest and most luscious pear. 

Such homes as these are really within 
our reach. They will not cost as much 
as many of our suburban residences with 
the fancy stone ashler, hideous with bad 
carving, low cut stone walls serving as 
boundary only, and neither low enough 
for a mere curb nor high enough for any 
protection. 

It is not true, as I have often heard 
urged, that fencing or hedging parts of 
one’s little place will spoil the general 
appearance of the neighborhood and take 
away its country air. The portions of 
Salem which have detached houses are 
more beautiful than the similarly pop- 
ulated parts of Brookline, and nothing 
could more effectually destroy the effect 
of country than the evident lack of any 
sort of retirement. If the street itself 
seems a little more urban, this is more 


than offset by the real bit of country 
behind the house and hedge. 

In such homes we look back lovingly 
on the days of our childhood, spent in 
companionship with dear brothers and 
sisters, and under the loving care of 
father and mother, or we look forward 
with eager anticipation to the pleasures 
of seeing our own children hallow and 
sanctify our house. 

In the earlier days of life in this 
country, our forefathers were fully aware 
of all the points I have tried to make; 
they were carefully considered and acted 
upon, but of late years other influences 
have, with the rapid expansion of ma- 
terial welfare, with the phenomenal re- 
sults of new inventions, pushed these old 
ideas into the background. 

In our New England towns there are 
plenty of instances of the good old way, 
and there are also plenty of the bad new 
way. Here are three instances taken from 
the same town—a lovely semi-rural town 
with detached houses and wide, elm- 
shaded streets. 

The first example (Fig. 5) is the old 

















one built in Colonial days. The house is 
as simple as can be, plain red brick, 
hardly anything to relieve it except a 
simple cornice, but well proportioned, 
substantial, and homey. It is but fifteen 
feet back from the street, and the lot is 
only about one hundred and thirty by 
one hundred and fifty feet, but it hasa 
large house, a good stable, proper ap- 
proach to each, a decorous showing on 
the street, and also an enclosed kitchen 
and stable yard, and a lovely garden full 
of old-fashioned, sweet-smelling flowers, 
fine fruit-trees, a few vegetables, and the 
small fruits. A high fence encloses the 
stable yard, and fence, shrubs, and trees 
make sweet and quiet the lovely old 
garden. 

The second house is the new one, built 
in this decade of wood, and both preten- 
tious and ugly. An idea of it is given in 
Figure 6, The whole of the place cannot be 
shown as it is too large, yet notwithstand- 
ing that there were hundreds of acres at 
the owner’s disposal, the house is placed 
actually on the road and surrounded en- 
tirely with a gravel avenue. The grounds 
are laid out at great expense, with well- 
kept lawns studded with formally clipped 
trees, set at random instead of in order 
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as such trees should be, and further em- 
bellished with cast-iron statuary. The 
whole place is clean swept of large trees. 
There is no shelter, no shade, no privacy 
either within or without, and yet in this 
old New England town, it is looked upon 
as the great show place. It is thought a 
wonderful, and sad to tell, a beautiful 
place, and the mere smoothness of its 
lawns, and the even pretentiousness of its 
smug neatness are taken as standards of 
good taste. 

The third house (Fig. 7) is within a 
stone’s throw of the first. It is of brick, 
but oppressively ugly, with clumsy stone 
trimmings and cumbrous porte cochére. 
The grounds, enclosed with low cast-iron 
railing, are largely occupied by the car- 
riage drive. The stable is the one con- 
spicuous feature of the lawn. There are 
no gardens, no hedges, no fruit-trees, 
nothing to tempt one to stay one moment 
in the place. 

We may surely hope that such stand- 
ards are by no means universal, and that 
the majority would prefer the quiet and 
unostentatious, with comfort and privacy, 
if it were offered to them; but as yet there 
is no call for such houses as I have tried 
to describe, and the speculative jerry 

builder, or even the better 
educated real estate owner, 
knows that the cheap and 
showy house and the open 
lawns will appeal most read- 
ily to prospective buyers, 
and can more quickly be 
put into a salable state. 
They look their best when 
new, growing ever dingier 


Y and more unhomelike with 
f time; but this matters not 
7 at all to the speculator. 


With better educated buy- 
ers and those who build 
their own houses it is often 
much the same, and to the 
architect who proposed some 
such plan as Figure tor 2, 
the client would object that 
no one could see the best 
part of his place, thus de- 
priving the public ofa pleas- 
ure and himself of a grati- 
fication, and that he and his 
family could not see the 
street, thus preventing them 
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from taking a wholesome interest in 
other people’s affairs. It would not, per- 
haps, be thus baldly stated, but it would 
amount to this. In any case, viewed in 
the light of the best motives, it is but an 
unfortunate sacrifice, a mistaken zeal, 
which gives to the public what it does not 
need, i. e., your pri- 
vacy, and which does 


all the members to care for what is lovely, 
and to want to learn more of it. 

When a summer holiday takes one into 
the real country, it will be a known land 
and no stranger’s country; the flowers 
and trees will be old friends, and if per 
chance they are new, one’s first thought 
would be to get them 
for ‘our garden.’ 





not provide half as 
well as the public 
parks for the true 
public necessities. 
Our piece of ground 
if kept private will 
do us and our chil- 
dren far more good 
than if spread thin 
among our whole 
neighborhood. 

It is almost neces- 
sary to have lived in 
such a house as that 
good old one in the 
New England town, 
or the one in the 
little English village 
(which is new, by 
the way), to know 
what pleasure and 
delight they afford, 
and to realize how 
far these pleasures 
outweigh those of 
impressing our 
neighbors or the 
casual passerby with 
the magnificence of 
our residence (and 
a good deal more 
wholesome pleasure, 
too, for one to in- 
dulge in). The very 
effort to make the 
house and grounds 
pleasant, sweet, and 
homelike, will help 
to draw together the 
various members of 
the family, and will, 
with the children, absorb much of the 
time which might otherwise beunhealthily 
employed. It is far better to stick peas 
of an afternoon, and watch the tender 
growth of leaf or tendril, than it is to read 
even a pretty good novel indoors, and a 
life lived in a beautiful home will help 

















The charm of the 
home as thus pic- 
tured will induce all 
members to spend 
more time init. The 
father will, perhaps, 
pass fewer evenings 
at his club, and the 
children, under good 
home influences and 
the more constant 
companionship of 
their parents, will be 
more apt to love 
their home better 
than any other place, 
and learn in it of 
what is good and 
great and noble in 
the world outside. 
Then when the 
chance comes some 
day to go abroad, 
the great names in 
music, painting, and 
poetry will be not 
simply names but 
realities—-for the cozy 
winter evenings will 
have taught of these 
things, and Venice 
and Rome, Paris, 
Berlin, and London, 
will be well known 
and loved places. 

It is impossible in 
a short article to 
more than hint at 
the many advantages 
which accompany a 
properly planned 
house and grounds, and it rests far more 
with ourselves to have such places than 
it does with the real estate owners or 
architects. If there were really a demand 
for such homes—why, we should find 
bits of greenery and home gardens even 
in Harlem. 




















HILDA STRAFFORD: A CALIFORNIAN STORY. * 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN. 


x. 
SCHUMANN’S ‘‘NACHTSTUCK.”’ 


> VERYTHING went on as usual in the 
little community. Robert Strafford 
worked incessantly, and in addition to the 
help he received from his friends, had en- 
gaged the services of a Chinaman, and 
had made great strides with the redeem- 
ing of his land. His father had sent 
him some money and told him that 
he would remit a further sum in a 
ionth or two, and Robert went to a 
lemon nursery at once and bought five 
hundred Lisbons, budded on the sour 
root. He was so engrossed in his ranch 
that he did not notice how little inter- 
est Hilda was taking in all his schemes. 
She seemed cheerful and was busy from 
morning till night, had learned to milk 
the cow, and even helped on the ranch ; 
but Ben, who observed her closely, be- 
lieved that her cheerfulness was as- 
sumed, and that her ready conversation 
came from the lips only, and that her 
eagerness for work arose merely from 
her desire to do battle with her regrets. 
3ut Bob had taken heart and courage 
about her, and now eased in monetary 
matters by his father’s generous help, 
felt that he was at last coming out into the 
sunlight of life. So great was his con- 
fidence in his ultimate success, and so 
convincing was his dogged persistence, 
that in spite of his misfortunes and his 
frail health, the minds of his compan- 
ions leapt forward, as it were, three or 
four years, and the picture of a flourish- 
ing little ranch more prosperous than 
any other in the neighborhood, forced it- 
self upon their attention. 

It was nearly six weeks now since 
Hilda had touched the piano. But to- 
day Robert had gone with the wagon 
into the village, and she was alone on 
the ranch. She had been reading some 
of her home letters and looking at some 
photographs of Canterbury and Win- 
chester, half deciding to frame them, 
and finally concluding to put them 
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away. She opened the piano and placed 
her music on the stand. She chose a 
volume of Chopin, another of Schumann, 
and some pieces by Brahms and Grieg. 

She played well. Her touch was firm 
and virile, but wanting in tenderness. 
She played one of Chopin’s impromptus 
and one of his ballades, and after that 
she passed on to his nocturnes. She 
stopped now and again and covered her 
face with her hands. She was quite 
tearless. Then she played both of 
Brahm’s rhapsodies, and some numbers 
out of Schumann’s Carnéval. She leaned 
back in her chair looking almost like a 
statue. Her fingers sought the notes 
once more and she played Grieg’s «‘ Ein- 
samer Wanderer,’’ which is so intensely 
sad. 

‘«Jesse Holles would like that,’’ she 
said to herself; +‘ but I could never play 
it to him.”’ 

She paused, and her hands rested in- 
sensibly on the keys. 

«Oh, I must have been mad,’’ she 
said with something like a sob. ‘To 
have so much and to give it all up, and 
for what? Ah, if one could only free 
oneself !’’ 

She drifted into Schumann's « Kinder- 
scenen,’’ choosing unconsciously the sad- 
dest numbers, and then she struck the 
arpeggio chords and began his most 
wonderful «‘ Nachtstuck.’’ 

It is fraught with melancholy, regret, 
longing, pity—and what else besides? 
But surely it is idle work to describe 
beautiful music. As we play and as we 
listen, if we are lovers of music, we use 
our own interpretation: we weave our 
own feelings, our own emotions, our own 
aspirations and regrets into it, and lo! 
for the moment we have made it our 
own language..... Before Hilda had 
reached the closing phrases of the ««Nacht- 
stuck,’’ her self-control broke down com- 
pletely. She nestled up to the piano, 
her arms resting on the finger-board, her 
head bowed over them. She sobbed un- 
ceasingly. The tears streamed unheeded 
from her eyes. There seemed to be no 
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end to the sobbing, no end to the tears. 

But at last she raised herself, and 
clasped her hands together at the back 
of her neck and looked up. Her hus- 
band was standing in the doorway. 

‘‘ Hilda!’ he cried, and he advanced 
a step, his arms extended. 

‘«No, no,”’ she cried, turning from him. 
«I want to be alone, I must be alone, I’m 
too utterly wretched for words. It’s all 
of no use, I can’t stand this life out here, 
it will just kill me—it isn’t life, it is only 
existence, and such an existence, too. I 
must have been mad to come—I was 
mad, every one was against it—my 
mother and father and friends, all of 
them. But I didn’t know what I was 
coming to—how could any one know— 
how could I picture to myself the deso- 
lation, and the deadness, and the dull 
monotony, and the absence of everything 
picturesque, and the barren country 
which at its best can never be comfort- 
ing? I hate those mountains there, I 
could shake them! And I could go out 
and tread down all those wretched rows 
of wretched little trees—it is all an ab- 
surd mockery of a life, it’s starvation 
from beginning to end. You just feel 
that there is nothing to live for and you 
cry out the whole time to be done with 
it. Yes, I was mad, mad to leave every- 
thing and come—I can see it well enough 
now when it is too late. But it was little 
enough you told me in your letters. 
Why didn’t you make me understand 
clearly what I was coming to? And 
yet you did try—I remember you tried ; 
but how could any one ever describe the 
awful desolation? Oh, it’s simply heart- 
breaking. And to think it has to con- 
tinue month after month, and year after 
year, and that there is no escape from it. 
How shall I ever bear myself? How can 
I possibly go on, drudging all the day 
long, for that is what the life out here 
means to a woman, drudgery and desola- 
tion, and it is wickedly cruel !”’ 

Robert Strafford stood there paralyzed. 

‘«‘And such an unattractive place to 
settle in,’’ she continued wildly, «‘ when 
there are entrancing parts of the country 
near at hand. I saw them myself on the 
journey. If one had to come, why not 


have chosen a spot worth living in, 
where some kind of social existence was 
possible, instead of burying oneself in a 
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wilderness like this? But nothing could 
ever make up to one for all one had lost, 
and if I were a man, I would rather 
starve at home in my old career than 
cut myself off from the throb and pulsa- 
tion of a fuller life. Yes, indeed I would, 
and to-morrow I would turn my face 
homeward and thank God that I had 
freed myself at last, in spite of every 
one and everything, freed myself at last— 
Oh, God! when I think of it all... .” 

Robert’s face was ashen. Twice he 
tried to speak, and his voice failed him. 

Then he said quietly: 

‘‘ Never fear, Hilda, you shall have 
your freedom.”’ 

He opened the door and passed noise- 
lessly out of the house. 


X. 
A STRICKEN MAN. 


He chose the road which led to Ben’s 
ranch, and he went along at an almost 
feverish pace, not stopping to rest for a 
single moment, during all those seven 
miles. When Ben saw him he knew at 
once from the terrible expression on his 
face that some trouble had befallen him. 
He led him silently into the house, pushed 
him gently into the arm-chair, and with a 
tenderness all his own, forced him to take 
some food and stimulant, and then draw- 
ing his chair alongside, and lighting his 
pipe afresh, he waited, as close friends 
know how to wait, for the moment when 
the heart desires to ease itself. Then 
Robert spoke, but so quietly that his very 
manner would have awed any listener, 
and it filled Ben with apprehension. 

««Ben,”’ he said, «‘ Hilda has told me 
to-night how she hates the whole life. 
She bitterly regrets having come, she 
bitterly reproaches me for having settled 
in the country, and I recognize the truth 
of everything she says. She yearns to be 
free again; and she shall have her free- 
dom. It is the very least I can do for 
her. But I’ma stricken man. I’ve been 
fool enough to think she cared for me,— 
I’ve loved her so much myself, that it did 
not seem possible she could not care a 
little for me,—and I've been fool enough 
to try and make myself believe that in 
time she might get reconciled to this 
Californian life. I might have known it 
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was never at any moment possible. I’ve 
made a wretched failure of my life and 
career over in England and over here, and 
I’ve earned for myself not her love, nor 
her tenderness, nor even her sympathy, 
but her scorn. Ben, I felt it in every 
word she said. I can never forget my 
humiliation, I can never forget her scorn. 
I could have fought through other things, 
but not that. If that’s all one gets for all 
one’s years of longing and labor, then the 
game isn’t worth the candle. Do you 
remember me telling you that the worst 
thing which could happen to me would 
be not her changing her mind and throw- 
ing me over, but her disappointment and 
her scorn? Do you remember that? You 
laughed at me, and tried to chase away 
my misgivings, but it seems to me now 
that our misgivings are about the only 
things in our lives which can’t be called 
failures.”’ 

Ben drew nearer to his friend. 

‘«Dear old man,”’ he said, ‘ take heart 
again. She was homesick, perhaps, and 
all the home longings came leaping out. 
She could not have meant to be hard. 
She will bitterly regret her words, and all 
will be well between you again. You 
will forgive her, and the wound will be 
healed.”’ 

« There is nothing to forgive,’’ Robert 
said quietly. ‘I don’t blame her at all, 
but I blame myself bitterly, bitterly.’’ 

‘‘But I blame her,’’ said Ben fiercely, 
‘and face to face I shall tell her so.”’ 

‘«The only thing I have against her is 
that she has not cared in the very least 
for me,’’ Robert said, ««and words cannot 
mend that, Ben.’ 

He leaned back wearily in the chair, 
looking almost as though he had ceased 
to be of the world. The silence was 
broken only by the note of the mock- 
ing-bird and the noise of the brown 
mare knocking impatiently against the 
stall. 

‘‘She must go home to the life which 
she gave up for me,’’ Robert said after a 
long pause. ‘‘I don’t want her sacrifices; 
they are not worth anything to me. I 
think I have enough money left for her 
passage, and if not, I know you'll help 
me out. I must give her her freedom at 
once.’”’ 

He rose abruptly, but sank back with 
a groan, his hand to his heart. 


«« Ben,’’ he murmured, «‘ we must ——’”’ 

He fainted away. 

Ben got him on the ground, loosened 
his shirt, tended him as he had so often 
done before in similar attacks, and he 
came back to life once more. After a time 
Ben put him to bed like a little tired 
child. He held Ben's hand and looked 
into his kind face, and smiled. 

‘‘Dear old fellow,’’ he said tenderly. 
‘Dear old fellow. We must send her 
home, Ben,’’ he said as he turned his face 
to the wall. 

Then he raised himself for a moment. 

‘She was mistaken about one thing,”’ 
he said. ‘‘She had seen some of those 
settled up parts on her way out here and 
they seemed attractive to her, and she 
reproached me for not having bought land 
there. But you know, Ben, I had not the 
money for that sort of thing—you know 
I could not have afforded to pay fancy 
prices for my ranch. But it was only 
that she did not understand.”’ 

After that he fell asleep from sheer 
exhaustion, and Ben crept back into the 
living room, half beside himself with 
indignation and anxiety. He felt he 
ought to let Hilda know that Robert was 
with him, and yet it was quite impossible 
for him to leave his friend. He longed 
to see her and speak his mind to her 
about her cruelty. His whole being was 
at feud with her. A torrent of words 
rushed to his lips and broke off into im- 
potent silence. 

There was a knock at the door. When 
he opened it, he found Hilda outside. 

‘‘Robert is here?’’ she asked breath- 
lessly. 

-‘* Robert is here,’’ he answered coldly. 

He had stood barring the door, as it 
were, and now he stepped back to let her 
pass in. 

‘I must see him at once,’’ she said, 
turning round defiantly to Ben. 

‘He is sleeping,’’ Ben said sternly. 
‘« At least let him rest a while.”’ 

He lit the lamp and placed it on the 
table and then looked her straight in the 
face. 

«You have heard everything from 


Robert,’’ she said, shrinking back almost 


imperceptibly. 

‘Robert has told me of his trouble,”’ 
Ben answered, trying manfully to restrain 
his anger. But he thought of his friend 
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stricken to the heart, and his indignation 
could no longer be smothered. 

‘‘]_ blame you bitterly,’’ he said, folding 
his arms together tightly and towering 
before her. ‘Yes, you shall hear what I 
think of you: he says he has nothing 
against you, but I have everything 
against you. If you had not a heart to 
bring with you, and some kind of tender- 
ness, why did you come out here? No 
one made you come. You could have 
stayed at home if you had chosen. That 
would have been better than this. But to 
come and give him nothing but scorn, 
and throw his failure in his face, and 
make him feel that you despise him for 
not having done better in the old country 
—I tell you that you are the one to be 
despised.”’ 

‘It is not your part to talk to me like 
this,’’ she said, interrupting him fiercely. 
‘You are not my judge.” 

‘And yet I do judge you,”’ he flung 
out fearlessly, and then he glanced at her 
and stopped short in the very heat of his 
anger and resentment, ‘or her face wore 
a terribly strained expression of pain, and 
his gentler feelings were aroused even at 
that moment. ‘Ah, well,’’ he said, 
‘« words are not of much use after all, I am 
so bitterly sorry for him and for you, too, 
—there’s nothing I would not do to set 
things right for you both.”’ 

His kinder manner softened her at once. 

“T never meant to speak to him as I 
did this afternoon,’’ she said. «I don’t 
know how it was that I could not control 
myself better, but I was just wild with 
regret, and the music had stirred me up 
to such a pitch that the words came 
tumbling out of their own accord ; and 
after it was all over and he had gone, I 
stood there horrified with myself and 
terrified for him because I knew he cared 
so much. And that’s been the awful part 
of it all through: he has cared so much, 
and I seem to have cared so little. Oh, 
you don’t realize how I’ve tried to take 
up this life. Day after day I’ve begun 
over again and struggled to put from me 
the dull feeling of depression, but it came 
back ten times worse until I’ve been in 
despair. Naturally enough you have 


only seen the one side, but you wouldn’t 
think so harshly of me if you knew how 
I've tried, and how everything has been 
against the grain.”’ 
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He turned to her with something of his 
old kind bearing. 

‘I know you've tried,’’ he said slowly; 
and some of the pain passed from her 
face when he spoke these words. 

«I think I would like to see if he is 
still sleeping,’’ she said almost plead- 
ingly. 

Ben pointed to the bedroom door. 

‘‘Don’t rouse him,’’ he said. «If he 
sleeps long and heavily he may wake 
refreshed. But I think he is very ill. 
He has just had one of his fainting fits, 
and an obstinate one, too, and his state 
of exhaustion afterwards has made me 
horribly anxious.” 

She turned pale and went softly into 
the bedroom. 

She came back in a few minutes and 
found Ben preparing supper. He looked 
up at her eagerly, and was relieved when 
she told him that Robert was still sleep- 
ing soundly, and that she had not 
lingered lest she might disturb him. 

‘«‘He was murmuring something about 
not being able to pay a fancy price for 
land,’’ she said. ‘I wonder what he 
meant.”’ 

‘He took it greatly to heart that you 
thought he might have bought land in a 
more settled part of the country,’’ Ben 
replied. ‘‘But he could not have afforded 
to do that.” 

‘«He looks very ill,’’ Hilda said, half 
dreamily. 

‘‘I have been anxious for him these 
many months,’’ Ben said quietly. «He 
never had much strength and he has 
overtaxed it with his ranch and his res- 
ervoir. It is the story of many a rancher 
in California.”’ 

«And I’ve not helped him,’’ Hilda 
said. 

Ben was silent. 

‘I'd give anything on earth to undo 
this afternoon’s work,’”’ she said with 
painful eagerness. ‘And it’s so awful 
to sit here and not be able to tell him 
that. I long for him to rest, and yet I 
long for him to wake. I don’t know how 
to* bear myself.”’ 

‘“You must wait,’”’ Ben said gently. 

So they waited and watched together. 
It was a lovely night, and the country 
was bathed in moonlight. The mountains 
were darkly outlined against the silvery 
sky. The world seemed to be one vast 














fairy land, wrapt in mystery and peace. 
On such a night a poet might have woven 
dreams: an idealist might have seen 
bright visions, and to them the hours 
would have faded imperceptibly like the 
moonlight into day. 

But to Hilda that time of waiting 
seemed endless. She looked 
out on the fairy scene, and 
then came back gratefully 
to the fire which Ben had 
built up as soon as the night 
turned chilly. He sat near 
her, smoking his pipe and 


twirling his great mous- 
taches. Once when he saw 
her shiver, he rose and 


fetched a rug for her and 
wrapped it around her, and 
threw a few more logs on the 
fire. They did not attempt 
conversation now: they sat 
rigidly upright waiting for 
the morning todawn. Once 
she drowsed a little, and when 
she opened her eyes again 
Ben told her that Robert had 
called out loudly in his sleep, 
but was now resting quietly. 
‘The morning is almost 
here,’’ he said. ‘It is half 
past three.’’ 

She drowsed once more, and 
the clock was striking five 
when she suddenly started 
up and stole into the bed- 
room. She bent over her hus- 
band and looked at his pale 
face. He lay there abso- 
lutely still: there was no 
sound of breathing: no move- 
ment of the limbs. A sud- 
den fear seized her. 

‘* Ben !’’ she cried, ‘‘Ben!”’ 

Ben Overleigh heard his 
name and felt the thrill of terror in her 
voice, and knew by the answering terror 
in his own heart that the dreaded trouble 
had come at last. Together they raised 
that quiet form and strove, by every 
means they knew, to bring it back to 
consciousness and life; but all in vain. 

Then he shrank back from her, and 


his fiercest anger took possession of 
him. 

“So you have your freedom!’’ he 
said. 
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XI. 


PASSION AND LOYALTY. 

There was great sorrow felt when the 
news spread about that Robert Strafford 
had died, but there was no surprise, for 
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his friends had long since seen that he 
was slipping away from them, having re- 
duced himself to the last inch of his 
strength through overwork and anxiety. 
It was an old story in Southern California 
and one not rightly understood in the old 
country; but Ben Overleigh explained it 
in the letter which he wrote to Robert’s 
father : 

‘« We buried him yesterday,’’ he wrote, 
‘‘and his wife and we fellows who had 
known him, and loved him, stood by the 
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grave. He never had much strength, but 
what he had, he taxed to the uttermost. 
These last months he worked like one 
possessed. No delicate frame could stand 
it, and then he was unhappy about his 
wife, seeing her so homesick. This fin- 
ished matters for him. I remember when 
I first saw him about four years ago, I 
thought it sheer madness for a frail young 
fellow like that to come out to a life of 
physical toil. Ranching is not child’s 
play, and if you want to succeed, you don’t 
sit down and watch your trees, you work 
at them the whole time, and it isn’t light 
work. To leave:a city office and come 
and be in the open air the whole day 
sounds inviting, but some of those who 
try it, and have not much physical 
strength, go under. I wish this could be 
better understood in the old country. But 
I expect no one realizes until he tries for 
himself, what hard work manual labor 
really is, when one has never been accus- 
tomed to it and knows nothing about it. 
‘Two years ago a young English doctor here 
died in the same way. He knew he had 
drained himself of strength, and that his 
heart was worn-out. I want you to know 
we all loved your son, and as for myself 
he leaves me bereft, indeed. I shall buy 
his ranch and work it together with mine. 
His wife will no doubt return as soon as 
she can, but at present there is a tremen- 
dous railway strike going on, and we are 
entirely cut off fromt the eastern states. 
But some of the mails get through, and 
so I will risk it and send this letter.”’ 
Ben seemed to be quite a broken man, 
and went about his work as one seeing 
nothing and caring for nothing. Graham, 
and Lauderdale, and Holles, tried their 
best to reach him with their kindness and 
sympathy ; but he seemed unreachable, 
as though he had climbed to some distant 
mountain and had cut himself off from 
human aid. But he liked to have Jesse 
Holles near him, remembering always 
that Jesse had been fond of Robert, and 
had given him many an hour of willing 
help. He looked after his ranch as usual, 


and rode over to Hilda every day without 
fail. He spent very little of his time with 
her personally, but worked on Robert’s 
ranch, finding a melancholy satisfaction 
in continuing what his friend had begun. 
He tended the horses and helped Hilda 
in many ways. He cultivated, he pruned, 
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and then he came up to the house and sat 
down quietly with her, watching her as 
she prepared tea, watching, and wonder- 
ing, and turning over many things in his 
mind. He was intensely sorry for her, 
but he had not told her that in words, 
although he knew she understood it 
from his deeds. In spite of all that had 
occurred he could not help being strongly 
attracted to her, and sometimes when he 
was alone at home he found himself torn 
in pieces by his great béreavement, by his 
sympathy with Hilda's remorse, by his 
attraction to her and his repulsion from 
her. 

Thus the storm swept furiously over 
Ben Overleigh. He told her once or 
twice that he would like to buy Robert’s 
ranch, and he thought they would not 
have any difficulty in arranging the 
matter. She did not make any definite 
reply, nor did she show any interest in 
his suggestion. She seemed strangely 
indifferent about the fate of the ranch, 
and about her own affairs and plans which 
were being held in abeyance by the great 
railway strike. It was obvious, of course; 
that she would return home as soon as 
she could ; but she never once spoke of 
home, and never once referred to the strike 
as interfering in any way with her own 
intentions. But she did speak of Robert, 
and then there was no mistaking the re- 
morse in her manner and the awe in her 
voice. 

«TIT can never forget how I wounded 
him,’’ she said. : 

Ben did not answer her on these oc- 
casions, and his silence always stung 
her. 

‘‘You condemn me utterly,’’ she said 
almost pleadingly, and she showed by her 
intensity how much she cared for what 
this man thought of her. She showed it 
all the more as the days went on, and 
after all it was natural enough that she 
should turn to him as her only friend in 
this distant country where she was a com- 
plete stranger. But the matter did not 
end there. She was strongly attracted 
to him, and either she could not or 
would not hide it. At one moment a 
thrill of contempt would pass through 
Ben, and he could have turned from her 
as from something which soiled his soul, 
and at another moment a throb of passion 
would possess him, and he could have 




















thrown up everything for her, his loyalty 
to his friend, his sense of dignity and fit- 
ness, his own estimate of her character— 
everything he could have swept to the 
winds. He noticed, too, that as the time 
went on, she seemed to become more rec- 
onciled to the scenery; and indeed the 
country was looking entrancingly beauti- 
ful. All Robert's promises to her had 
come true: the foot-hills were powdered 
with gold; some of the slopes were ar- 
rayed in bright attire of orange-colored 
poppies, and others had chosen for them- 
selves a luxurious garment of wild mus- 
tard. Then there was the dazzling green 
grass, and the vast expanse of grain fields, 
and in the distance yonder there were 
patches of purple and yellow flowers, re- 
minding one of the gorse and heather in 
the old country. And the grim, barren 
mountains looked down indulgently on 
all this finery, like old people who have 
had their days of vanity and are content 
to watch the young bedeck themselves so 
gaily. And the air was laden with the 
heavy fragrances of the flowers, and the 
orange and lemon blossoms. 

Hilda drove out every day, and brought 
back endless treasures: wild lilac, wild 
azalea, and maidenhair from some distant 
cafion. Her one consolation was to be 
out of the house: she drove, or she rode, 
the pretty little mare which Robert had 
chosen so lovingly for her, and sometimes 
she strolled, taking with her a stout stick 
in case she came across any snakes. Nel- 
lie, the pointer, who had fretted piteously 
since Robert’s death, went with her, and 
whatever she did, the dog was always to 
be seen following her. Hilda’s health 
had not suffered from the shock which 
she had sustained, but she often looked 
anxious and desolate, and some of the 
people who saw her about, thought she 
had changed sadly; but they said that 
was not to be wondered at, considering 
the sad circumstances of her husband’s 
death, and the long continuance of the 
railway strike, which made it impossible 
for her to join her friends. 

But one evéning whilst she was sitting 
on the honeysuckle porch, Holles rode up 
waving a paper in his hands: 

‘‘Such good news!”’’ he cried. ‘The 
strike is over. There has been some kind 
of a compromise between the company 
and the men, and some of the mails are 
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I've got a ton load for you in 
Nothing for me, of 
That 


through. 
this gunny sack. 
course, except my religious paper. 
never gets lost.’’ 

She put the magazines on one side, and 
opened her home letters. They were the 
first she had received in answer to her 
own letter telling of Robert’s death. Her 
father wrote most kindly, enclosing an 
order on one of the banks to cover her 
passage money. 

‘«©Of course, you will come back at 
once,”’ he said, ‘‘and take up your life 
where you left it.’”’ 

The letter fell from her hands. 

The old life was offered to her again. 
There it was waiting for her, and she was 
free to go and accept it, and taste once 
more of the things for which she had 
been starving. 

She was free. There was no one and 
nothing to hinder her. She could go back 
and put these sad events, and her remorse, 
and her great mistake away from her re- 
membrance. She argued that one had 
not to suffer all through one’s life fora 
mistake. She had not meant to be cruel 
to poor Robert, but she ought never to 
have come at all. And now she was free 
to go, and these months would seem to 
her as a time of which she had dreamed 
during an uneasy night. 

But no sense of gladness or thankful- 
ness came over her. She sat there and 
bit her lips. 

Home ? 
home? 

She rose and went into the living room, 
carelessly throwing her letters and papers 
on the table, The bank-bill fell down, 
and she stooped and picked it up and her 
fingers moved as though they were being 
impelled to tear it into shreds. 

But she tossed it whole on the table. 
She struck a match to light the lamp, but 
changed her mind, and let the darkness 
creep on unrelieved. Ben Overleigh rode 
up half an hour afterwards and found her 
thus. 

‘‘T have come totell you that the strike 
is over, and the train service begins to- 
morrow,"’ he said. 

“TI have heard,”’ she said rigidly. 

‘‘You must be glad to hear the news,”’ 
he said. ‘This time of waiting must 
have been very trying for you.”’ 

She did not answer. 


What did she want with 
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‘And now at last you will be able to 
go home to your friends,” he said. 

She was silent. 

“I wanted to speak to you about the 
ranch,’’ he continued a little nervously. 
‘««T have set my mind on buying the place 
and carrying out Robert's ideas. I hope 
you will give me the opportunity. If you 
look over his papers you will find at what 
figure he valued his property. I only 
speak of it now because I thought that 
the certainty of being able to sell the 
ranch and receive money down at once 
might make it all the easier for you to 
arrange your plans, now that the line is 
open, and return home.” 

‘‘Home?’’ she echoed as though in 
sudden pain. 

Ben started. 

«“Yes,’’ he said quickly, ‘‘ back to the 
life for which you have been hungering 
ever since you came, back to all those 
interests which you threw away and then 
so bitterly regretted. Now your path is 
clear before yon, and you can go straight 
on and forget that you ever took a side 
turning which led you to uncongenial 
pastures. Not every one can do 
that.’’ 

‘The old life !’’ she said wildly. «‘What 
does one want with the old life? What do 
I care about returning? Why should I 
go home ?”’ 

For a moment Ben Overleigh’s heart 
leapt within him. Why should she go 
home? ‘These words were on -his very 
lips, and others came rushing afterwards 
struggling and wrestling for utterance. 
The storm raging around and within him 
for so many weeks, now assailed him with 
all its fury—and left him standing as firm 
as those mountains yonder. 

‘Why should you stay?’ he said 
calmly. «You have said all along that 
this Californian life was detestable to you, 
and that you could never reconcile your- 
self to it. Have you forgotten that after- 
noon when you poured out your con- 
fidences to me and eased your mind of 
your misery? Do you remember how 


you spoke of the isolation, the fearful 
distance from home, and the absence of 
stimulus, and the daily drudgery, and the 
mistake you had made in coming out to 
such a wretched land and to such a 
starved existence?”’ 

‘‘Oh, I have not forgotten,’ 


she said 
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excitedly; «‘ that was the first long breath 
I’d taken since I left England.’’ 

«« And do you remember how you said 
that if you only realized what you were 
coming to nothing would have made you 
come,’’ he continued deliberately, ‘‘neither 
love nor friendship, nor duty nor regret, 
and that if you had been a man, you 
would have preferred to starve in your 
old career rather than settle in such a land 
as this ?”’ 

‘« Yes, yes,’’ she broke in, ‘‘and I meant 
every word I said.’’ 

«And do you remember how you 
asked what it was we found to like in 
the life,’”’ he continued, ‘‘and whether 
we would not throw it up to-morrow 
if we could, and what in the name of 
Heaven we got in exchange for all we 
had lost?’’ 

‘Yes, yes, I remember,’’ she said 
breathlessly. «And do you remember 
what you said then about the women ?”’ 

«“‘T said that we men gained in every 
particular, and that it was a life for men 
and not for women,’’ he answered. 

‘« Ah, but there was something else,’’ 
she said almost desperately. «‘ You said 
they came off badly here, but that their 
one salvation was to love passionately, 
desperately ... .’’ 

«« And if I did say so,”’ he said, turning 
to her fiercely, ‘‘ what has that to do with 
you and me?” 

There was no mistaking the ring of 
contempt in his voice. She smarted in 
every fiber of her, and then instantly 
gathered herself together. 

‘No, you are right,’’ she said with a 
quick, nervous laugh, «it has not any- 
thing to do with you and me.”’ 

He had struck a match as she spoke, 
and lit the lamp, and she came from the 
window where she had been standing, 
and pushed into a heap the letters and 
papers which were scattered over the 
table. 

««That railway strike has lasted a ter- 
ribly long time,’’ she said in a tone of 
voice utterly different from her trembling 
accents of a few minutes past. «« But now, 
thank goodness, it is all over, and I can 
arrange my plans at last. My father has 
sent the money for my return. But itis 
good of you to wish to make things easy 
for my journey. I shall not, however, 
need any more ready money, you see, for 
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the cheque is large enough to pay my 
expenses twice over England.”’ 

Ben stood there half stunned by her 
sudden change of manner and by the con- 
summate way in which she swept from 
her horizon the whole of this incident 
between them. . 

‘« And now about the ranch,’’ she con- 
tinued with the dignity of aqueen. «I 
will look out the papers to-morrow, and 
then we will settle it as you wish. I do 
not know any one to whom I could sell 
dear Robert’s ranch with greater pleasure 
than. to you. But you must pay me at 
your leisure. There is no hurry.” 

«Good God!” thought Ben. «A few 
minutes ago this woman was all but 
throwing herself at my feet. And now 
she stands there and patronizes me.”’ 

He could scarcely control his anger and 
scorn, but he mastered himself and said 
quietly : 

‘I shall be very grateful to have old 
Robert’s ranch. It will be some consola- 
tion to me to take care of it and make 
it my own. You know we loved each 
other, he and I. But as for payment, I 
shall prefer to give the money down, at 
once.”’ 

‘«That shall be just as you please,’’ she 
said with gracious condescension. ‘And 
now good-night. I am very tired.”’ 

She held out her hand to him, but he 
looked her straight in the face, then 
bowed slightly and left her. 


[THE 
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XII. 
FAREWELL TO CALIFORNIA. 


A fortnight afterwards Ben Overleigh 
and Jessé Holles saw Hilda Strafford off 
at the station. She looked very pale and 
glanced at Ben uneasily from time to 
time. ‘There was neither scorn nor anger 
in his manner now, but just the old 
gentle chivalry,-Which “was the outcome 
of his best self. His face, too, had lost 
its expression of restless anxiety, and 
there was a dignity about his whole bear- 
ing which might well have been the 
outward and visible sign of the quiet 
dignity of his mind, won after a fierce 
struggle. 

‘You shall have news of the ranch,”’ 
he said. ‘‘When the lemons come into 
bearing, you shall know.”’ 

She smiled thanks, and then turning to 
Jesse she asked whether she could do any- 
thing for him in England. 

‘* Yes,’’ he said sadly, ‘‘ kiss the ground 
for me.’’ And he added more cheerily: 
«« And send me an illustrated paper some- 
times.’’ 

«« And for you ?”’ she asked of Ben hesi- 
tatingly. 

‘‘Kiss the ground for me, too,’’ he 
answered. 

And this time he held out his hand to 
her, and she grasped it. 

Then the train moved off. 


END. | 
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7 | HIS was what they were 

called by some of the 

neighbors. They were really 

not man and wife at all but two young 
physicians, Dr. Pike and Dr. Eldridge. 
Dr. Pike was very tall and well built, and 
if he had not worn side-whiskers and a 
silk hat would have been handsome. 
Dr. Eldridge was slight and small with 
something almost feminine in the refine- 
ment of his features,—he also wore a silk 
hat and a frock-coat which emphasized his 
extreme youthfulness. He had a way of 
resting his hand on his tall friend’s arm 
and looking up adoringly at him when 
they walked along the street together, 
which won them their nickname from 
the neighbors. They had been graduated 
only a few months from the same class, 
and being both in the same state of very 
iioderate means had agreed to combine 
forces in renting a small apartment. But 
they found nothing suitable until they 
decided to take a Sixth avenue elevated 
train and look about Harlem. As the 
train swept round the high curve they 
stretched their necks back to catch 
the last glimpse of the buildings on the 
Heights, and they thought of it as the 
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Acropolis with vague stir- 
rings of civic pride. It was 
under the shadow of the 
Acropolis that they found « the 
elegant steam- heated apartment’ 
which seemed to fit their needs. 
This apartment was on the ground 
floor and was all gorgeous without ; 
within, it had just one room into 
which God's sunlight penetrated for part 
of the day—that should be the office. 
Back of their office came a little reception 
or waiting-room which opened upon an 
air-shaft, back of this again were two 
small holes in the wall courteously called 
bedrooms ; then came the dining-room, 
and, finally, the kitchen, which got a little 
honest daylight from the rear. But Dr. 
Pike and his wife were young and very 
hopeful. Harlem was undoubtedly the 
future of New York, they told their 
friends, and their friends proceeded to re- 
gard them as having passed into futurity 
and made no attempts to follow them 
Hence. When they got to work arrang- 
ing the office,—for of course that must 
be in order first,—they had quite i 
discussion as to whether they had better 
put the sign in the window before they 
were quite settled, and so lose no patients, 
or wait until they should have unpacked 
their books and hung their diplomas in 
order to make a good first impression. 

“IT think we had better have it up at 
once,’’ said Dr. Pike. 

‘« But we wouldn't care to be seen doing 
it in the daytime; let it wait until dark 
and then also we shall be found in better 
shape,’’ suggested Dr. Eldridge; and so at 
dusk, after a hard day’s work at carpets 
and curtains, they unpacked the beautiful 
shining piece of glass which bore their 
names in black letters outlined with gold. 
This they fastened carefully into the win- 
dow. Then they lit the gas, and putting 
on their silk hats went out and walked cas- 
ually by the house several times, first on 
one side of the street and then on the other 
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‘«« Stunning, isn’t it ?’’ said Dr. Eldridge. 

‘« Pretty fine,’’ said Dr. Pike. 

‘‘How the people will stare in the 
morning.’’ But physicians’ signs were 
the mushrooms of that locality, and people 
saw them spring up over one night, and 
disappear over another with singular 
equanimity. When the whole apartment 
was in order they were a little uncertain 
which room they should use as a living 
room; but as the office had the sunlight 
and had not been needed yet for patients, 
they sat there; at first stealthily and on 
their best behavior like intruders ; but as 
time went on they even smoked there and 
took their ease withoutaqualm. At such 
times they discussed the future of medical 
science with a great many technicalities 
which made their discussions difficult to 
report. They didn’t wonder much that 
no one called the first month; it was 
September, and «people are hardly back 
from the country,’’ said Dr. Pike. 

‘« But it seems as if all the mothers and 
babies were back, just look out the win- 
dow,’’ said the wife. 

‘‘That is the reason I decided upon 
Harlem, you know—so many mothers and 
children, they are sure to be sick or have 
accidents. Why,I know a fellow who 
dates his fortune from a child with a bad 
cold and a nervous mother. He was called 
in, child very hot and restless—he mug- 
mured something about diphtheria, seri- 
ous business, etc., gave the child some- 
thing, and had it up and about in a few 
days—mother spread the story of the 
miraculous cure and people began flocking 
to him. It's all a matter of luck at the 
start, we may get our telling case any 
day.’’ Dr. Pike was interrupted by a 
ring at the bell; they pulled themselves 
together and Eldridge ran back to the 
kitchen, pressed the button which made 
the outer door spring open, and* then 
skipped to the inside door to admit a 
man with a little satchel. 

‘Yes, gentlemen, I am the ever unwel- 
come agent, the peripatetic peddler of 
literary pabulum,—but seeing how well I 
understand your feelings towards me, 
you can’t do less than examine these 
books.’’ And they did examine them, 


and even subscribed to one on children's 
diseases which they thought they really 
needed. 

Dr. Pike was out; it was Dr. Eldridge’s 
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day to get the dinner, and he had just lit 
up the gas-stove and was putting on the 
vegetables when the great event happened 
upon which the two doctors had specu- 
lated openly and in secret—the first patient 
called. She was a poor-looking- woman, 
but in Dr. Eldridge’s eyes she was glori- 
fied. He wondered as he questioned her 
with his best professional manner whether 
she realized what a réle she was playing in 
the office ; he wondered if she remotely 
suspected that she was the beginning, the 
personified start in life of Drs. Pike and 
Eldridge. He hoped Pike would come in 
while he was talking to her; wouldn’t he 
be consumed with curiosity! Then he 
wondered if she thought he looked very, 
very young. He wished with heroic self- 
effacement and for the honor of the firm 
that Pike would come in with his broad 
shoulders, and his firm tread, and his 
side-whiskers. Pike was always so im- 
posing. The key turned in the lock. 

‘Does your cough trouble you more in 
arecumbent position than otherwise?’’ he 
asked, in as loud a voice as he dared, 
without frightening the poor woman. 
He heard Pike pause in the hall. 

‘« Don’t know as I have noticed, sir!’’ 

Eldridge wished she had given one 
of those sepulchral coughs. He heard 
Pike hang up his coat and hat and fumble 
his umbrella into the stand, and then 
walk back to the kitchen. Just as Pike 
was out of hearing the woman coughed 
harshly, and while he was writing the 
prescription she continued to elaborate 
her symptoms with great detail so that 
he was compelled to write it over three 
times. Then he couldn't help wondering 
what he ought to charge her. She didn’t 
look as if she could afford much, but then 
the poor never appreciated cheap pre- 
scriptions. She relieved his suspense by 
putting a silver dollar upon the table 
with the remark: ‘Suppose it’s the 
same as the other doctors charge, though 
you do look a young one.”’ 

‘It’s the young men who are in de- 
mand now, you know, madam.”’ 

‘« Hump, well I don't know ’bout that,”’ 
looking around as if to suggest that she 
didn’t notice any very urgent demand at 
present. 

‘The new men have the new wrinkles 
they say,’’ taking a tone of smiling joc- 
ularity as he stood up to show her out. 
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‘Well, maybe, that’s better than no 
wrinkles at all, though I should think a 
few old ’uns and some gray hairs ’ud 
pay better,’’ said she, developing an un- 
expected gift of repartee. She coughed 
her way out and into the hall. 

«« Let me hear how you improve,’ said 
Dr. Eldridge with a grand air of con- 
fidence as he held the door open for her. 
When he had closed it the super-serious- 
ness faded gradually from his face and 
the smiles came chasing each other 
about his mouth and eyes again as he 
rushed back to the kitchen. 


’ 
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silver dollar spin among the pots and 
pans on the kitchen table. 

After that they had a run of luck. A 
child above them got the measles, and as 
there was every facility in the house for 


spreading the disease, it soon raged 
among their juvenile neighbors. They 


were kept quite busy for a week or two, 
and Dr. Pike's professional manner deep- 
ened into grave importance with people 
in general and shaded off into something 
like pomposity with the agents. «My 
dear sir,’’ he would say to them, «I have 
no doubt your preparation is excellent, 


DOCTOR PIKE'S WINDFALL. 


‘‘Pike,’’ said he; «‘ Pike, old man, why 
didn’t you show up? I'd like her to have 
seen you, and you ought to have seen 
her—our first, you know.’’ And there 
was enough of tenderness in his voice 
and worship in his eyes for a real wife. 

“Anything interesting ?’’ asked Pike, 
striking the professional note. 

‘‘Well, it’s a chronic bronchitis with 
some rather unusual symptomis.”’ 

‘‘What did you give her?’”’ 

‘‘Look out, that pot is boiling over! 
I'll tell you all about it after dinner,—but 
here's what she gave me,’’—making the 


but I have really not a moment. Dr. 
Eldridge can see you perhaps; but you 
must really excuse me to-day.’’ This 
state of professional congestion lasted for 
about two weeks, and then the calm of 
the honeymoon settled down again. But 
somehow like other honeymoons this 
one never shone again with its first rare 
peace and charm. There was an element 
of unrest, almost discontent, now and 
again in their talks over the office fire ; 
they did not seem to have quite the same 
scientific quality,and were apt togrow per- 
sonal and prosaic as home talks often do. 
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The months slipped by with nothing 
especial to mark them except the prompt 
appearance of the janitor with the bill for 
their rent. They had enough capital 
between them to try their experiment for 
one year; by that time they would either 
have encouragement enough to struggle 
on or they would have failed; in secret 
they thought they had allowed themselves 
ample time for a good measure of profit 
with which to begin a second year. One 
evening after the janitor had smilingly 
gone off with a good lump of their rapidly 
decreasing hoard, leaving them a receipt 
with the air of having done them a fa- 
vor, Pike handed his check-book over to 
Eldridge, who regarded the figures for a 
moment and then said, peering up into the 
other’s face with one of his boyish smiles : 
‘Getting down to hard pan, ain't we?”’ 

‘‘ This sort of thing can’t go on, we've 
got to do something to whoop things up,”’ 
said Pike; «‘ we’ve got to show ourselves a 
little more. It’s all very well doing good 
work, but if nobody knows it, it don’t 
count. Now I say we've got to make 
ourselves felt in the community a bit.”’ 

‘We can’t go on without more actual 
work, that’s a fact. I’m beginning to 
have a shame-faced feeling when I go out 
and find myself pretending to be in a 
hurry. We'll turn into first-class shams 
if we have to go on keeping up appear- 
ances on nothing. It can't be that there 
isn’t work enough somewhere for two 
capable, able-bodied physicians. I’ve 
been thinking I'd like to open a dispen- 
sary over there on the East Side just for 
the sake of seeing active service.”’ 

‘«It might be well enough while we are 
waiting, but we must aim higher,— 
we ought to take a pew in church.”’ 

‘* You know we neither of us can stand 
going to church regularly. I don't like 
using the church as a professional step- 
ping-stone. I've respect enough left for 
the ideas she represents not to do that.’’ 

‘Oh, my dear fellow, we can’t walk 
upon the earth like the angels !’’ 

‘‘T know that, yet why wouldn’t it do 
as well to join the Club.” 





‘© Yes, I had thought of that, one of us 
must go into the club. But we must 
scurry round and get some introductions 
to the influential people, and make our- 
selves agreeable to them. In fact, we've 
got to do the social act ; there isn’t any 


other way of succeeding. If we were 
down-town we might utilize our friends. 
Wouldn’t it pay to take a showy apart- 
ment down-town and splurge?”’ 

‘« Splurge on what ?”’ 

‘* Borrowed money, of course. We've 
got to take risks. One must appear suc- 
cessful as the first step toward success.”’ 

‘«T don’t like policy work.’’ 

“Nor I; but I don't like starving, 
either, and if people will insist on being 
humbugged as the first step toward being 
helped, I don’t see what we can do about 
it.’” Dr. Pike stretched his long legs out 
upon the fender, thrust his hands deep 
into his pockets, and scowled superbly. 
Little Eldridge poked the fire, and as it 
blazed up he looked at Pike and thought, 
as he often did, what a fine figure of a 
man he was, and how hard it was to asso- 
ciate any idea of failure with him. They 
would succeed ; there was something even 
in Pike’s scowl which forbade the idea of 
failure. Young hope, clouded of late by 
the monotony of fruitless waiting, awoke 
in him, shining through his eyes and 
etherealizing his features until, had there 
been any one to watch him, he might have 
been found a fit subject for a study of aspi- 
ration. It did not occur to Dr. Pike to 
look at Eldridge. He had more serious 
things to think about; so he ruminated 
silently, trying to bridge the practical 
difficulties in the way of the apartment 
down-town. He said nothing more about 
his plans, but the next day he went down- 
town and looked up an advertised apart- 
ment on Fifth avenue. The apartment 
was on the ground floor of a private 
house, and consisted of two long, narrow 
rooms, and the rent was just six times the 
rent of the Harlem apartment—but then, 
the difference! He stood alone in the 
large, empty room, awed at first by its 
ponderous elegance, looking about him. 
Then he caught sight of his own face in 
the large mirror with the heavily gilded 
frame. The pucker of perplexity between 
his brows was not unbecoming from a 
professional standpoint, he thought, and 
it struck him suddenly that he was a 
deucedly good-looking fellow in his 
proper setting. It was a sheer waste of 
material to bury all those good points in 
a little Harlem flat. He squared his 
shoulders and a little smile of satisfac- 
tion crept out from under his soft mus- 

















tache. He took a closer survey of the 
room. ‘A rare chance, I believe, to 
get two rooms like these; when my 
sign is out, no one will know but what 
I have the whole house. Furniture of 
the swellest; some palms here between 
the windows.’’ He walked over and 
looked out upon the street. It was the 
crowded hour, just darkening toward 
twilight. The avenue narrowed superbly 
down in veiling mists, through which the 
lights began to pierce. Rich silks and 
furs flashed by him, bright eyes turned 
up to him, white teeth gleamed through 
women’s smiles. The strike of hoof on 
stone, the roll of wheel, the beat of feet 
in deafening monotone was to him the 
hum of the loom of life. While he 
listened, his pulses stirred by sound and 
sight, there struck across the rhythm of 
it a hoarse shout of oaths, and in the 
same moment a sharp, shrill cry. The 
stream of vehicles surged into a mob at 
one side of the street, horses plunged and 
reared, the monotone was broken by a 
clash and clamor of conflicting sounds— 
something had happened. Pike rushed 
into the crowd and elbowed himself into 
the thick of it. ‘‘Send for an ambu- 
lance,’’ some one called. «‘ I am adoctor,”’ 
he said to a policeman. ‘‘ What’s up?”’ 
‘«Man run over; take a look at him, 
will you?’’ Thecrowd made way. Pike 
went on his knees over the heap of 
wounded, insensible humanity and made 
a rapid examination. «A bad scalp 
wound and a broken leg; he’ll bleed to 
death from this wound unless it’s stopped 
double quick. Handkerchiefs here,’’ he 
said, shredding his own as he spoke, and 
proceeding to bind and tie. ‘Here, 
some one, hold up his head while I tie. 
So now we can go for the leg—we'll have 
to carry him to the corner drug-store for 
that. Easy now; steady. Be careful,’’ 
said he, commanding his men, and dom- 
inating the crowd with a tone or gesture. 
‘‘Now for a temporary splint on that 
leg,’’ he said, when the man had been put 
down. Before the splint was on, there 
was the clang of the ambulance bell, and 
the hospital surgeon was soon helping 
Pike to lift the man into the wagon. 
«Thomas, find out what hospital they 
are taking him to. Doctor, you will see 
that he has everything, won’t you? 
Please take what I have in my purse for 
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him for the present. Oh, doctor, don’t 
go, don’t leave me! I am—I can’t 
breathe!’’ Pike felt his arm seized and 
gripped tightly by a tall woman, and 
just had time to throw his arm about her 
as she sank panting and gasping to the 
pavement. The odor of violets enveloped 
him as he bent over her. A man in 
livery stepped up to his assistance, and 
she was carried back into the shop. 
Outside, the loom took up its interrupted 
hum, while the lady of the violets gasped 
herself back to consciousness again. ‘I 
think I can assist you to your carriage 
now, madam,’’ said Pike, his finger still 
upon her pulse. 

‘Not yet, not quite yet. Oh, the poor 
man, do you think he will live, doctor ?’’ 

“T think he will, madam.”’ 

‘«‘To think of my causing his death— 
his death, oh—.’’ She began to shudder 
and catch her breath.again. 

‘«No one could blame you, madam, or 
even your coachman ; all saw that it was 
the man’s own recklessness.”’ 

‘Oh, but he would have died right 
there before me if you hadn’t come. Oh, 
how glad I am you came. Who sent 
for you?”’ 

‘«T just happened to be on the spot.’’ 

‘©Oh, the horrible sight—how can I 
ever get home?”’ 

“If you will take my arm and try to 
walk a step—there, that is good—now 
another.”’ 

«Oh, do you think he will live?’’ 

«« Yes, he will live.’’ 

‘‘ Thomas, go directly and find out.”’ 

«Yes, Mrs. Husted,’’ said the man, 
as she slowly approached the door. There 
was another halt at the carriage door. 

‘Ugh, how I hate to get in—to think 
of running right over a man’s body and 
cutting and hurting him. Oh, I feel 
faint again. Doctor, you will have to get 


in with me, won’t you, please? I am 
trembling all over so.”’ 
‘Certainly,’ said Pike, stepping 


into the brougham after her. 

‘It will bring on one of my attacks. 
I am afraid I shall be ill for months.” 

«We will hope not ; it must have been 
a great shock to your nerves. I judge 
from your attack just now you have 
a difficulty with the heart, do you not?” 

“Oh, yes, a nervous trouble, largely, 
but so distressing. You brought me out 
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of it wonderfully well, Dr.——?’’ She 
paused. ‘‘Pike,’’ he substituted. «Dr 
Pike,’’ she continued. ‘It was several 
hours before I recovered consciousness in 
my last attack, caused by finding the 
butler intoxicated and having to dis- 
charge him; I wasin bed for a week 
afterward.”’ 

“TI think with a night’s rest you will 
find yourself quite comfortable to-mor- 
row. May I help you out now?” For 
the carriage had stopped, and the door 
was being held open for her. Pike gave 
her his arm up the steps and into her 
door. He tried not to be overawed by the 
burst of warm,lighted luxury. She drop- 
ped upon the nearest of the soft divans. 

‘‘May I not ring for some one?— 
your—’”’ 

‘« No, I have no one but servants ; that 
is the trouble, it all rests on me, since my 
husband’s death. Sit down, Dr. Pike, 
won’t you? Oh, I suppose you are in a 
hurry, doctors always are. Can’t you 
spare me a few minutes ?’’ 

‘Certainly, madam, I shall be glad to 
be of any service to you.”’ 

‘Then don’t ring for the maid, but 
just let me rest here a while until I am 
sure that awful suffocating feeling won’t 
come on again. Oh, I am trembling so.’’ 

‘« You ought to lie down at once, madam, 
to prevent a return of the faintness. Let 
me ring, and I will wait and see you when 
you have been made comfortable.”’ 

‘Very well, then, I suppose it would 
be better; but don’t leave the house while 
I am gone, will you?”’ 

‘Certainly not, but would it not be 
well to send for your family physician ?”’ 

‘Oh, no, no, no! I won't see Dr. 
Greely—don’t try to make me see him, 
he don’t understand my case at all. I 
have only kept on with him for old asso- 
ciation sake. It will throw me all back 
again to see him. Don’t please send for 
him. I won't go to bed if you do.”’ 

“It shall be just as you say, my dear 
madam, only do not allow yourself to be- 
come so agitated. Here is your maid. 
Mrs. Husted must be put to bed immedi- 
ately. Tet me know when she is ready 
to see me,"’ said Pike, with a fine assump- 
tion, which pleased his dramatic sense. 

‘*Oui, Monsieur.” 

‘Oh, Cecile, the most horrible acci- 
dent! We ran over a man—don’t go so 


fast—Cecile.’’ Pike heard her recounting 
the details of the accident to the maid as 
they went slowly up the stairs, and the 
fine, fretful voice dying away, muffled in 
a flow of urgent French. He had a little 
time to take his bearings, and then he 
was summoned to the bedside. Mrs. 
Husted lay at full ease, her head resting 
on snowy billows of lace and cambric. 
She was a rather handsome woman of 
forty-two or three, there was a certain dis- 
tinction about her features. Her hands, 
emerging from the full, white frills of 
the night-robe, were long, slender, and 
nervous, but white, with an insistent 
whiteness, which drew the eye again and 
again, only to dazzle it with the flash 
of many gems. Pike tried not to be pre- 
occupied with the sumptuous details of 
the room. 

‘«« Now let us see what story the pulse 
tells,’” said he, taking the chair by her 
side. «‘Are you quite comfortable ?’’ 

««Oh, yes, much, much better. It is 
wonderful how you understand me, doc- 
tor. You have the great gift, the phy- 
sician’s greatest gift—intuition. You 
know at once what todo. Oh, that is so 
much, that is everything, for me, who 
have no one to think for me, and must be 
always thinking for others. She was 
one of the vampire-like invalids, who 
subsist upon what they can draw of the 
vitality of others; but Pike did not know 
this then, and his young curiosity of life 
held him a genuinely interested listener 
to her outpourings. When he at length 
arose, she was loath to let this great, 
strong, helpful young creature leave 
her. 

‘Don’t you think I may need you in 
the night ?’’ she asked. 

‘« Hardly, you are so much better now.”’ 

‘« But you must leave me your address. 
I hope it is not far from here.’’ 

‘No, very near, 5—Fifth avenue,’’ said 
he, scribbling the address on his card. 

‘Oh, that is good; you will come in 
the morning, will you not? Any time 
after eleven, and you say you are going 
to the hospital now to see about the man? 
Oh, that will be such a relief. Please 
fasten this bunch of violets in your but- 
ton-hole. Now, if I can only sleep and 
not see that awful face.”’ 

‘«« Try not to think of it. Good-night.”’ 

‘« Good-night, and many, many thanks, 





























doctor. Until to-morrow.’’ There was 
a tone of self-confidence, almost inso- 
lence, in his interview with the reporter, 
whom he found on the steps as he was 
going out of the house. Mrs. Husted 
must on no account be disturbed, he had 
just come from her bedside, she was suf- 
fering severely from the shock. Yes, the 
accident was due entirely to the man’s 
own recklessness, and Mrs. Husted’s 
coachman was entirely blameless. Yes, 
he was attending Mrs. Husted; his name 
was Dr. Samuel G. Pike, of 5— Fifth 
avenue. There was also a touch of this 
tone in his interview with the landlord of 
s5— Fifth avenue, and it stayed with him 
through his dinner at Delmonico’s, by 
which he celebrated the events of the day, 
and impressed his brother-in-law, the 
broker, on whom he afterward made a 
call to the extent of a loan of $5000. His 
manner had mellowed into an unctuous 
importance when he got to the hospital, 
and developed into a smiling patronage 
by the time he reached Harlem. 

‘Why, my dear Pike, where have you 
been? I was getting a bit worried—it is 
after ten,’’ was the wife’s greeting. 

Dr. Pike only smiled meaningly, and 
after taking off his hat and coat, and giv- 
ing a touch to the bunch of violets, he 
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settled into the big chair by the fire. 

‘“What’s up, old man? Something 
great, I know. I never saw you look so 
happy.’’ Eldridge took the office-chair 
behind the table, and tilted back and forth 
init, ‘Come, tell a fellow, won’t you?’’ 

Pike took out a cigar, lit it, and puffed 
a round mouthful into the air. « This 
has been a great day,"’ he said. 

‘‘Oh, come on, now, my curiosity is 
sufficiently whetted.’’ 

Pike leaned back in his chair, and his 
satisfaction bubbled over into a laugh. 
He had an almost physical sense of ex- 
pansion from the force of his suddenly 
ripened belief in himself. 

‘‘Eldridge,’’ he said at length, with 
an air of deep conviction, ‘I am a suce 
cessful man.”’ 

«IT know that, old fellow,’’ assented 
Eldridge, conscious of a slight disappoint- 
ment, as if he had been robbed of a dis- 
covery. 

«But, my dear boy, you don’t half 
know it! This has been a great day; 
light your pipe and Ill tell you about it.’’ 

Then Dr. Pike let his imagination 
play—beginning with the inspection of 
the apartment on Fifth avenue. At this, 
Eldridge brought his chair down rather 
suddenly, and his big eyes opened wider. 
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but as the story went on he leaned farther 
and farther across the table until one hand 
touched Pike’s arm, resting carelessly 
along the table’s edge. 

«Yes, I know you did it quickly and 
well. I can see you kneeling there, the 
center of that crowd. You caught her 
just in time, that was like you !”’ 

‘Brought her out all right. 
for Dr. Pike !”’ 

‘«« Asked you to drive home with her, by 
Jove !”’ 

Dr. Pike was amid-stream of his story 
and did not notice that the exclamations 
stopped, that the hand 
was removed from 
his arm at a certain 
point, and that there 
was a gradual with- 
drawal of his compan- 
ion. If there had been 
a trifle less of dramatic 
relish in his own recit- 
al, he might have been 
more prepared for the 
coldness of El- 
dridge’s voice when gS 
he spoke. : 

‘‘You mean that 
you will deliberate- 
ly encourage that 
hysterical woman in 
thinking herself an 
invalid needing daily 
treatinent?’”’ 

“Why not? If I 
don't, some one else 
will. I can help her 
as well or better than 
another. She needs 
me, no matter what 
for, and I need her.”’ 

‘No matter what 
for?”’ 

‘It’s a fair enough bargain.’’ 

‘And you told her you lived on Fifth 
avenue ?”’ 

“Certainly, I shall be living on Fifth 
avenue when she sees me to-morrow.”’ 

‘You really intend moving to-morrow?”’ 

‘‘Ido. There is a tide in the affairs of 
men which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune. Yes, I shall move in to-morrow 
morning.”’ 

«And I?” 

‘«‘And you? 


Hurrah, 


What do you mean ?”’ 


‘« What is to become of me?’’ 
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‘*Why, my dear boy, I shall be glad to 
have you come along, if you will, only I 
thought you were opposed to borrowing.”’ 

‘« And I have no one to borrow from. I 
will stay here, I think.’’ 

“You can easily get some one to rent 
the apartment with you; perhaps some 
woman would take it and board you, that 
might be a good plan for you.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, that might be a good plan.’’ 

Pike stood up. ‘+ Well, I guess I'll try 
to get a little rest. I’ll need it to-mor- 


row. Sorry you don’t approve, EIl- 
dridge.’’ Eldridge got up, his face was 
very pale, and his 


large eyes feverishly 
bright. He seemed 
unusually frail and 
spirit-like as he looked 
up at Pike. He had 
to look way up at him 
just as ever, but some- 
thing in his attitude 
must have changed, 
for Pike, looking down 
at him, missed some- 
thing. He straight- 
ened himself, squared 
his shoulders, and 
looked down at EI- 
dridge again vaguely 


expectant. Eldridge 
looked up full into 
his eyes: ‘ Good- 


night,’’ he said. 

««Good-night,’’ said 
Pike, going out of the 
room. At the door 
he turned and saw 
Eldridge standing 
very still and pale 
against the familiar 
back-ground of books, 
instruments, and 
diplomas. He had an odd feeling of 
being dismissed in disgrace from the 
office. 

When Eldridge heard the bedroom 
door close after Pike, his hand, hold- 
ing hard to the shelf of the bookcase, 
relaxed, he dropped into the chair, his 
arms went down upon the table, and 
his head upon his arms. The lamp on 
the office table burned dim, the fire 
had gone out, and through the front 
windows a faint grayness stole in with 
the chill of the dawn. 
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“Smprisonment Before Trial.—With the exception of 
politics, which I do not touch upon here, imprisonment before trial 
has been the subject most generally discussed in Paris in the month 
in which I write. 

Just think! Half a dozen journalists are arrested on the charge 
of having levied blackmail upon the young millionaire Lebaudy, 
They are thrown into Mazas and indicted for the crime. ‘iney 
remain there three months waiting for the examining magistrate to interrogate 
all the witnesses and to examine all the documents that can be produced against 
them. All these proceedings are carried on in secret, as the custom is in France: the 
accused are kept in close confinement, and are unable to answer any of the malicious 
and slanderous reports that are constantly circulated about them in the newspapers 
and that serve to feed the public indignation against them. 

At last the great day of the trial arrives. The accused are allowed to answer to 
the charges brought against them, and the arguments begin. The case, which in the 
darkness of the secret investigation had assumed fantastic proportions, in the light 
now thrown upon it, vanishes utterly. 

«What! Andis that all? Why, there is not proof enough there to hang a dog!”’ 

One after another the charges fall to the ground. It is seen that although the 
accused may have been thoughtless and imprudent, there has not been the shadow of 
an attempt at blackmailing on their part. Far from it being they who demanded 
money from young Lebaudy, holding a pistol at his head, that is to say, with the 
threat of a newspaper article, he it was who, through go-betweens, offered them a 
large sum of money to prevail on others to remain silent. And they refused. They 
rejected the gifts of Artaxerxes. 

Such is the truth in the case, as shown by all the evidence presented at the trial— 
a truth so apparent that it convinces every mind. The judges themselves are forced 
to yield. They acquit all the journalists placed upon trial, and they acquit them 
without mingling with their acquittal the drop of gall of one of those disagreeable 
and perfidious ‘‘ preambles’’ of which our magistrates possess the secret. 

The public applauded this act of real justice. But immediately the cry arose from 
every breast: «‘What! They are innocent! Their innocence was evident and unde- 
niable! It must have been apparent from the first day to the examining magistrate, 
and yet he kept them three months in confinement at Mazas! Three months in 
prison is more than a trifle.”’ 

And what purpose does imprisonment before trial serve? It is a measure of pre- 
caution which is conceivable only when it is to be feared that the accused will 
attempt to flee from justice. When a capital charge is in question, it goes without 
saying that the man who knows that his head is in danger will prefer, if he be left 
at large, to put the Rhine or the ocean between himself and his judges. 
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But in this case, where the accused had their honor only to defend against the pub- 
lic prosecutor, the punishment in case of conviction could be but a lightone. It was 
not this punishment, whatever it might be, that they had to fear. It was the shame 
which would follow the sentence ; it was the loss of their social position ; the doors 
thenceforward closed to them ; the hands drawn back at their approach. 

To flee in their case would have been to confess themselves guilty ; it would have 
been to disqualify themselves ; it would have been to condemn themselves, to drag 
out in exile years of a dishonored existence in order to avoid a few months of impris- 
onment, It might have been regarded as a certainty, then, that not one of them 
would commit the folly of attempting to escape. 

And so true is this that when the charge was made, one of the accused had been 
charitably advised that he was to be arrested on the following morning. It was 
desired in this way to give him an opportunity to escape. 

‘«‘T escape ?’’ he exclaimed, «‘ and why should I wish to escape? What I wish is 
to be tried !’’ 

And therefore they shut him up in prison (the prison for accused persons), in order 
to make sure of the man who had refused to escape. Is not this the height of 
absurdity ? 

The prisoners had demanded, as the law allows, to be released on bail. This favor 
had been granted to none of them. This was because our magistrates are imbued 
with a prejudice which exists, I am told, neither in England nor America. With 
them every person who is accused is guilty ; and their mode of reasoning is a sim- 
ple one: either the accused will be cleared by an acquittal or he will be convicted. 
If by good fortune he is acquitted, against all justice, since he is guilty, he will at 
least have been punished for his crime by a few weeks of imprisonment before his 
trial. If he is convicted, the time which he has already passed behind prison bars 
will be deducted from the punishment which he has merited. He will therefore have 


no reason to complain, 
“ Et puis, vous savez bien qu’a tort et a travers 
On ne saurait manquer condamnant un pervers,’ 


’ 


to use the words of Lafontaine. 

The monstrous injustice of this manner of thinking and acting had never struck 
the public so forcibly as after the conclusion of the Lebaudy trial. There was a gen- 
eral outburst of indignation from the French press. What raised this feeling to the 
highest pitch was the circumstance that a few days subsequent to the conclusion of 
the trial, the lower criminal court at Paris had, after a few minutes arguing of the 
case, acquitted an English gentleman who had undergone an imprisonment of ten 
months before being brought to trial. 

Thus, an examining magistrate had required ten months of investigation to build 
up a prosecution which had fallen to the ground at a single stroke on the day of the 
hearing ; and for ten months a stranger had remained sequestrated from the world 
in a cell, swearing at the barbarous iniquity of our laws, and the cruelty of our usages. 

And yet, believe me, we are far from cruel; it is our magistracy that, following 
the traditions of the middle ages, still keep up the practices and the spirit of the 
Inquisition. Norare our judges hard-hearted men. You will find them in the ordi- 
nary intercourse of life indulgent, amiable, and good-humored. They are learned, 
philosophical, and urbane ; but once seated on the bench, they become imbued with 
all the prejudices and all the ferocity of the old magistracy. They resemble the 
hunting dog, which by instinct hunts down the game and tears it to pieces. With 
him it is a matter of atavism. 

What serves to describe us French better than anything else, and what makes us 
almost incomprehensible to foreigners, even to the Americans, for whom I am at this 
moment writing, is that all this fine outbreak of indignation against the abuse of 
imprisonment before trial will end in nothing. A great outcry will be made about 
it and then it will be forgotten. 

It was with us that the proverb originated with which Beaumarchais concludes 
‘* The Marriage of Figaro’: And all ends in a song. FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 
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einorities in Literature and Art. —Formerly, if we may 
credit Lord Beaconsfield’s dictum, those who failed in literature and 
art became critics. To-day they are too apt to persevere, and to 
thank God that they have never suffered the humiliation of a pop- 
ular success. By a familiar trick of logic, because some bad things 
are popular, therefore all popular things are bad. Perhaps it is 
only the just reaction against the contrary fallacy, that because 
some good things are popular, therefore all popular things are good. ‘There is, 
indeed, too great a tendency on the part of the average mind to make success a 
synonym of merit, in life no less than in art. And yet that «the best hundred 
books”? are not ‘‘the most popular hundred books,’ is a truth «qui saute aux 
yeux.’’ The reading world has infinite gradations, depths beyond depths, and 
what is being read in the under-world, Grub street alone knows. It is probable 
that even Dickens was not the most popular author of his time, and that some 
beery, ink-stained scribe, who died ‘‘unwept, unhonored, and unsung,”’ had really 
the ear of the majority. Speaking very broadly, one might lay it down that it 
is the scene-painter in every department, rather than the artist, that takes the 
public eye. Crude color and violent contrasts of light and shade, and great 
broad strokes—of such is the art of the people. Delicacy and subtlety can never 
hope for more than the love of a minority. This is particularly unfortunate in 
the art in which my metaphor of the scene-painter may be taken almost literally 
—in the art of the theater. If a book sells two thousand copies, it pays; but be- 
fore a play can be regarded as a success, fifty thousand paying people must pass 
through the theater. There is a growing tendency to create special magazines to 
express the newer and more unknown talents, always, of course, with the underlying 
assumption that they are the only talents really worth considering. Already the 
vogue of «‘The Yellow Book’’ is waning with its advancing popularity, and that 
which came to startle remains to sell. As Mr. Max Beerbohm writes of himself— 
amusingly enough—in the « Pageant,’’ the latest of these expressions of the mi- 
nority : ‘‘ Already I feel myself to be a trifle outmoded. I belong to the Beardsley 
period. Younger men, with months of activity before them, with fresher schemes 
and notions, with newer enthusiasm, have pressed forward. ‘Cedo junioribus.’ ”’ 
The «« Pageant’’ itself, which is a sort of modern «‘ Keepsake,”’ or «‘ Book of Beauty,”’ 
does not seem to have any particular aim, except as one of the editors compla- 
cently informed me, ‘‘to be as good as it could be.’’ Perhaps it was from this 
worthy motive that he included so many older and even ‘successful’? men. Bya 
coincidence, the artists who contribute are all under thirty or over fifty, and cer- 
tainly it is not the men of the earlier generation (to say nothing of Sandro Botti- 
celli) who suffer by the comparison. 

Mr. Swinburne, whose latter-day aspect Mr. Will Rothenstein has cleverly 
caught in a red chalk drawing, heads off the literary contributions with a charac- 
teristically musical ‘‘Roundel of Rabelais.’’ In Scotland a commendable and 
quarterly attempt to express the particular minority known as «Patrick Geddes 
and Company,”’ is being made in «‘ The Evergreen,’’ which describes itself as «‘a 
Northern seasonal,’’ a term formed on the analogy of ‘‘annual.’’ Its cbject is 
at once local and universal—to revive the ancient glories of Edinburgh as a lit- 
erary capital, and to rescue modern thought from the demon of analysis, which 
has now exhausted its usefulness to the world, and must give place to the angel 
of synthesis. Certainly enough has been pulled down; it is time for the builders 
to reconstruct the temple, if man is to go on living. The editor, who is an em- 
inent botanist, has but a modified reverence for Darwin’s theory of the universe; 
let us hope he will provide us with a more comfortable one. As I write, there 
looms upon the horizon ‘‘The Savoy,"’ which is to express that minority even 
among minorities, which is represented by the names of Arthur Symons and 
Aubrey Beardsley, revolters from ‘‘The Yellow Book.’’ Why ‘The Savoy,”’ I 
know not, unless it is to suggest gilded restaurants, and flowing champagne, and 


strange sins. I. ZANGWILL. 
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he Earliest Man.—The increasing light of modern research 
#}| has often caused accepted history to fade away into dreamland, yet 
it has steadily extended into the far distant past the genealogical 
record of man. This difference of result is due to the nature of the 
evidence in the two cases. In history the evidence is mainly designedly 
commemorative, that from which his genealogical tree is constructed 
- is undesignedly so, the one is without a bias, the other often distorted. 
It is the unintentionally accumulated evidence that has lifted the great theory 
of organic evolution to the plane of a firmly established doctrine. Genealogical 
and paleontological discoveries have reconstructed the family trees of whole 
classes of animals and proven their common descent. The great gap which sep- 
arates man psychically from other animals has tended to perpetuate the once 
prevalent belief that he has a family tree of his own and is not genetically con- 
nected with the other animals. On the other hand, naturalists see no sufficient 
reason for doubting that man is the topmost branch of the great genealogical 
tree to which all other animals be- 
long, and think that his connec- 
tion may yet be satisfactorily 
traced to a com- mon ancestry 
with humbler forms. Every step 
in this direction is therefore of ex- 
treme scientific and popular in- 
terest, and a very important one 
has recently been made by the dis- 
coveries of Du- eam bois in Java. 

These discover- SKELETONS OF THE ies consisted of a 
thigh-bone, p art MAN. GORILLA, CHIMPANZEE. ORANG. GIBBON. ofaskull,andtwo 
molar teeth. The remains were found in the same geological stratum but not in im- 
mediate proximity to each other, and if it were known that they all belonged to 
the same individual the find would lead to far more remarkable conclusions. 
The objects have been shown at various places in Europe and thoroughly dis- 
cussed at scientific meetings during the past year. 

The skull had the capacity of a thousand cubic centimeters, which is about 
the mean between the capacity of the highest ape and the average European 
skull, and is one-sixth less than the capacity of the celebrated Neanderthal cave 
skull. The teeth are as much larger than those of the African negro as his are 
larger than those of the European. The thigh-bone is equal in size to that of an 
average living man. Some authorities pronounce both teeth and skull to be those 
of an ape. No doubt is expressed as to the human character of the femur. The 
concensus of scientific opinion, however, decides that all the remains must be 
regarded as human. It cannot he definitely determined from this find alone, but 
it is probable that this so-called Pithecanthropus (erect ape) is the lowest human 
form yet found, and is one of the ‘‘ missing links’”’ connecting man with earlier 
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and less human forms, and that he stands a long way off from man on the line 


leading to these forms. 


This statement should not be understood as implying any direct connection 
between existing men and existing apes, for it is pretty certain that while both 
of these may be-traced to a common ancestor, they have not traveled the same 
path from that ancestor to the present, and no discovery will ever bridge the 
sioneecee — them. S. E. TILLMAN. 





one’s memory. I recall saying tothe distinguished 
officer near whom I was sitting at the time of the 
accident, that even if the gun should burst at the 
next round the question of the dynamite-gun was 
settled for all time. He was just signifying his 
assent, I believe, when the explosion came. There 
stood the gun, marking, so it seemed to me, the 
greatest epoch in the invention of modern destruct- 
ive arms. We had watched at a considerably safer — 
distance than that occupied when the gun actually | 

burst, the flights of five dynamite shells, each con- 
taining fifteen pounds of high explosives, as they 
sailed gracefully through the heavens, and ended | ~ 
with a magnificent rising of the water, perhaps 
fifty or eighty feet in height. The gun wasa small, 
cheaply-constructed implement, but the principle 
was there, and it seemed to mean a revolution in 
the science of gun building. The powder-filled 
shell had, even as the new gun flew in pieces, be- 
come a thing of the past, and it was impossible 
not to believe that but a brief time would be re- 
quired to bring this new implement, so terrible in 
its promise of destructive powers, into full develop- 
ment. There had previously been invented a dyna- 
mite-gun, just as there was a muzzle-loading field- 3mm 
piece before the breech-loading rapid-fire machines END VIEW. 


One is not placed in a position every day to watch the fragments 7 a 
dynamite-gun scatter themselves promiscuously around and about ; 
while in the shock of the moment, before the smoke has cleared away, 
there comes the dread that of those, who a moment before stood around 
the breech of the gun, a dozen may be in eternity. But it did not 
require an emphasis of this character to impress the « occasion upon 





came into being. But the dynamite-gun which had been experimented with, involved 
a steam-engine and elaborate mechanism. It was cumbrous, and required a 
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separate fort or specially constructed vessel such as the‘‘Vesuvius’’ in which 
to operate it. But here was a gun weighing not more than the light bronze 
(| a) field pieces with which the War of the Rebellion had been fought. 


It re- 


quired no machinery, and the shell was propelled by the same simple device 
| that threw the round shot of a hundred years ago—a few pounds of black 

powder. In the dynamite-gun of -1888, the discharging force was com- 
pressed air created by steam-power. Since the invention of dynamite, 
that chemical compound, which stores within slight confines so much of 
energy, it had been deemed impossible that the placing of a dynamite 
shell in front of the blow administered by gunpowder, should result in 
ys t other than the immediate explosion of the dynamite and consequent wreck- 

1 ing of the gun. But the new dynamite-gun actually uses gunpowder as 
the motive of impulsion ; yet so ingeniously that when applied to the 
prrection. Shell the impact is no more than that of compressed air. In fact, the gun- 
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powder serves as a compressor, and between the gas and the shell there is an air- 
cushion which starts the shell from its position. The mechanism by which this is 
accomplished is perfectly simple. Three slight barrels rest side by side. They are 
so connected that they form a practically continuous barrel. The powder charge is 
placed in the right-hand tube and the dynamite-shell in the central tube, both aper- 
tures being operated by the ordinary breech blocks. When the cartridge is fired, the 
powder gas rushes forward through the tube, pushing before it the air. At the end 
of the first tube it turns and comes back through the left-hand tube, compressing the 
air as it advances and reaching the rear of the shell in the central barrel through 
apertures left for that purpose. The’ sudden jar has been taken up by the air- 
cushion, and the force applied to the dynamite shell is the force which previous 
experiment with the pneumatic gun had shown to be safe. 
* * * 

As to the evolution of the new gun, there would appear to be no reason why a 
longer gun, with larger and stronger chambers, should not permit the use of 
increased charges of powder until a range of four or five miles could be attained. 
But it is as a field-piece that the dynamite gun will likely attain its first importance. 
While it is very well to be able to shoot four or five miles on the field of battle, it is 
not often, as a matter of fact, that the topographical features of a battle-field will 
permit of such long-range firing. Inequalities of the ground are most often found 
at two miles, a mile, or even shorter distances, and it is against troops forming 
behind these natural barriers that artillery will come into play. 

* * * 

The havoc which dynamite carries makes gunpowder seem almost like a child's 
toy. The caissons carrying dynamite-shells must be constructed upon new and 
improved principles, and the handling of such a dangerous material will be full of 
peril. But then, war is a dangerous game, however it may be played. 

* * * 

If with larger chambers and longer barrels the range of dynamite-guns can be 
brought up to four or five or more miles, the question of armor-plate on battle-ships 
will take a new significance. It is already threatened at its openings by the all- 
searching, rapid-fire gun. Just what armor will mean which shall be intended to 
resist one hundred pounds of dynamite is an interesting query. 

JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 


aN hotography and Science.—wWhat a wonderful part photog- 
raphy is playing in the advance of science. No sooner have we begun 
to settle down to an acceptance of the inconceivable Roentgen discovery, 
than from another direction comes the declaration that not content 
with photographing the heart and lungs,—material and concealed sub- 
stances,—the camera has ambitiously attacked the soul itself, and has 
transferred to a film our very emotions, including certain hitherto but 
dimly suspected phenomena connected with love. According to the circumstantial 
accounts given to the daily press, photographs have actually been taken showing a 
proof of the affinity which exists between lovers. When the hands of these always 
interesting people are placed a brief distance apart there is exhibited to the sensitive 
film a flow of minute sparks proceeding from the fingers of one to those of the 
other. Photographs of hands placed similarly, but belonging to persons who are of 
unsympathetic temperaments, show, on the contrary, the sparks as darting at right 
angles to the line of the fingers. This, I am sure, will be interesting news to young 
women. It is just within the range of the possible that in the year 1910 lovers may 
be forced by the law to carry to the minister a marriage certificate, which shall have 
the legal authority printed on one side and, on the reverse, a properly authenticated 
photograph, showing the electrical current in the proper position, and forever giving 
the lie to rumor that one or the other of the contracting parties has been influenced 
by attractions of a pecuniary character. LEWIS STANNARD. 
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Copyright, 1896, by Eastman Johnson 


“A PORTRAIT BY EASTMAN JOHNSON 
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Copyright, 1895, by the British Ait Publishers’ Union, N. Y. 
““THE FRIGIDARIUM,”’ BY LORD LEIGHTON 
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Copyright, 1894, by the British Art Publishers’ Union, N. Y. “ MISCHIEF,” BY J. B. KENNINGTON. 
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BY W. DENDY SADLER, 


“A BREACH OF PROMISE," 





Art Publishers’ Union, N. 





Copyright, 1895, by the British 
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Copyright, 1894, by the British Art Publishers’ Union. N. ¥ - 
“ PATIENT,”’ BY ROSA BONHEUR 








